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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


CHANGE AND THE CHANGELESS. 


I. 


ITH few exceptions, philosophers have pronounced holy 
ban upon change. They have driven it forth from the 
halls of the gods and compelled it to wander disconsolate on a 
shard-strewn earth. 
“ Seemed to the holy festival 
The rash word boded ill to all.’’ 
Where its defenders have appeared, the very vehemence of their 
loyalty has been testimony to the indignity. 

Ordinary thought has approved the summary expulsion. 
For most men, at most times, reality, — behind, or above, or 
beyond our experience, wherever or however it was thought to 
be, — has meant the permanent as against the transient. Indeed, 
even at the present day, deeply as we are possessed of evo- 
lutional conceptions, we still hold the ‘fundamental,’ the ‘ essen- 
tial,’ to be the over-and-above, the eternally-beyond all change. 
And on the whole, there seems good ground for a certain sum- 
mary dismissal of change as too poor for reality. That my 
experience, for example, ‘grows’ from day to day, that in meet- 
ing the situations of my life, I become increasingly intelligent, 
may, indeed, be encouraging ; but it surely cannot argue in me 
perfection of being. That after certain years, my power of 
insight diminishes, that I grow more helpless of judgment and of 
control, must still less argue perfection of being. To be sure, 
striving and partial attainment may be better than complete ab- 
sence of effort ; but it is a question whether it is better than a 
life where, by reason of completeness of being, striving has no 
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place. However we may rejoice in the fact that we are of the 
stuff 
** To go on forever and fail, 
And go on again ;”’ 

we can conceive of conditions more nearly ideal, in which the 
being is so completely equipped that failure and lack, and conse- 
quently the necessity for striving, are absent. It is doubtless 
this consideration that has wrought the conviction that perfect 
being knows no change. 

And yet there is a serious difficulty which has always been 
present in the effort to think change as defect. The logical im- 
plication of the thought is that the real is the changeless. But 
to think the real as the changeless is, first of all, to repudiate 
experience, for experience changes. In the second place, it is to 
make the repudiation in behalf of a concept, ‘ the changeless,’ 
which not only seems incapable of being either real or realized, but 
which appears above all to contradict the deepest values of life. 
The changeless, apparently, is the static : the very significant fact 
about life, on the contrary, is that it is dynamic. 

Can changelessness be reconciled with activity, permanence with 
power? The problem becomes vital when we try to conceive of 
God as an eternally realized being. As such, it would seem, he 
has ‘ nothing to do’; he is the euthanasia of complete rest. We find 
ourselves confronted, then, with the religious necessity of relating 
him to imperfect human endeavor: he must take cognizance of 
the world of time and change ; nay, he must ‘do’ something in 
that world, if he is to exhibit his godhood. So, from the point of 
view of religious needs, men have framed the notion of an active 
God that is in time and change, and even of bodily members, 
How, now, can the permanence of perfect being demanded both 
by metaphysics and by ordinary thought be reconciled with the 
religious doctrine of his participation in impermanence ? Within 
this problem, indeed, lies the essential conflict between philos- 
ophy, with its main roots in the idealism of Greek thought, and 
Christianity, with its main roots in the naturalism of Hebraic 
thought. 

Obviously, the problem is to be solved, not by widening the 
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gulf between the changing and the changeless, not by making 
each completely excludent of the other, but by finding in them 
community of being. If the changelessness of perfect being is the 
total absence of all that is of the nature of change, it is metaphysic- 
ally impossible for perfect being to be in any wise effectively 
related to a world of change. Such a changeless God must either 
be an absentee God, keeping his sacred skirts clear of polluting 
change, or forego his immaculate godhood. Likewise, if change 
has nothing whatever of the nature of the changeless, it is impos- 
sible for beings of change to be effectively related to perfect be- 
ing. Plato, with all his Eleatic sense of the changelessness of the 
perfect, saw the necessity for transcending the plane of opposition 
upon which the changing and the changeless, the static and the 
dynamic, are mutually excludent. As he contemplates the 
Eleatic and Heraclitean opposition, he sees that it is constituted 
of one-sided views. Neither sheer permanence as excludent of 
change, nor sheer change as excludent of permanence can be the 
nature of reality, — not changelessness, for, he declares: ‘“‘ Can we 
ever be made to believe that motion and life and soul are not 
present with perfect being? Can we imagine that being is devoid 
of life and mind, and exists in awful unmeaningness an everlasting 
fixture ?”"' Nor, again, is perfect being solely change: ‘ Then the 
philosopher cannot possibly accept the notion of those who say that. 
the whole is at rest, either as unity or in many forms; and he will 
be utterly deaf to those who assert universal motion. As children 
say entreatingly, ‘ Give us both,’ so he will include both the mov- 
able and the immovable in his definition of being and all.” In 
other words, for Plato, the static and the dynamic, as contradic- 
torily opposed, are not adequate expressions of reality. The per- 
fect static must at the same time be the perfect dynamic. With 
Plato, however, the conception remains little more than a fruitful 
suggestion. In Aristotle we find an expression which consider- 
ably clarifies the problem. Aristotle makes a distinction between 
and évépyeca. is, indeed, évépyeed pévtoe,? 
That is, motion or change, in our ordinary sense, is only an im- 
Sophist, 248E. (Jowett. ) 


* De Anima, ii, §, 417a16. Cf. @ brilliant article by Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, “On 
the Conception of évépyeva axivnoiac,”” in Mind, N. S., Vol. IX, p. 457. 
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perfect form of évépysa: it is évépyeca in the process of realiz- 
ing its end. On the other hand, évépyea in its perfection is 
an activity that is a perfect ‘realizedness.’ It therefore has 
not xivyec. But this, again, does not mean that it is static, but 
simply that its activity is an ‘all-realized’ activity. It is évreAéyeca 
in so far as it is évépyeca dxevnatas. 

If, then, change is not ‘wholly wrong,’ if it is simply an ‘in- 
complete’ (dreA7¢), it remains to ask precisely wherein the incom- 
pleteness lies. 

II. 

What, fundamentally, is there in or about change that should 
lead us to regard it as defect? There would seem to be nothing 
in the mere fact of change that is evil. To be sure, with a kind 
of immediate assurance, we regard the permanent as alone truly 
real ; but when we are pressed to define our concept of the per- 
manent, we are in sore straits to distinguish it from the wholly 
static. If the concept of the permanent is to be dynamic, we 
seem compelled always to retain some meaning of change. If, 
now, we examine closely, we find that we condemn change, not 
because it is change, but because it is a certain kind of change. 
When, for example, we say that the change of a pencil, as it loses 
particle after particle, is indicative of a defect of being, we have 
in mind a conceivably more perfect condition. What is this? 
The unchanging pencil would not be more perfect simply and 
solely because it was unchanging; it would be more perfect 
only if the absence of change, in the sense of disintegration, 
meant the superior effectiveness of the pencil in the fulfilment of the 
purpose for which it existed. If the pencil had no use or mean- 
ing, it would make absolutely no difference, so far as perfection 
was concerned, whether it changed or not. There is nothing in 
permanence that is in itse/f more worthy than change: perma- 
nence is more worthy only where it is indicative of a condition of 
greater effectiveness. So, also, with the human body: a per- 
manent body is not more perfect simply because it is permanent, 
—its permanence may mean death,— but because permanence, 
in this case, is a condition under which the purpose or function of 
the body is more successfully realized. Thus, with respect to 
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change of any kind or in any situation, it is not in itself that it is 
a defect, but simply in so far as its presence indicates a failure 
completely to fulfil the purpose or function of the being or situation 
in question. 

Change, as we experience it, is of two kinds, disintegrative and 
augmentative.' Let us note in what respect each kind indicates 
a relative failure in the being in which it is present. Whena 
thing disintegrates, it is gradually losing its wholeness of being. 
The very fact, however, that it does disintegrate, indicates, — and 
upon this we would lay the utmost emphasis, — that it never was, 
through and through, or thoroughly, a whole. That which is 
through and through a whole is not a whole by aggregation. 
In an aggregate, the whole is only accidental to the parts ; in that 
which is thoroughly (I do not mean ‘exclusively’) a whole, on 
the contrary, the whole is essential to the parts; it is a whole in 
every ‘phase’ or ‘member’ of itself. Whether such a whole 
exists is not now the question. All that we would point out is 
that such a whole could never change by disintegration, for it 
could lose no part of itself without losing the whole. 

However we may doubt the actual existence of such a whole, 
we nevertheless imply that there is an approach to it when we com- 
pare organic unity with quantitative or aggregate unity. And, 
moreover, we estimate the former as of a higher grade of being 
when we agree that the unity of a brick wall, in which the parts are 
relatively indifferent to each other, and in which the wholeness is 
constituted largely by our subjective attitude, is not as funda- 
mental a unity as that of the human body. Unities like the 
human body, however, themselves fall short of thorough whole- 
ness. To be sure, the parts are intimately and essentially re- 
lated; and in each unity there appears to be an ‘activity of 
the whole’ in and through the parts, without which the parts 
are not organic parts. The very fact, however, that these unities 


1 Change of locality may be regarded as falling under both heads. Where body 
A moves from X to Y, there is augmentation with respect to its approach to Y, disin- 
tegration with respect to its removal from XY. But local change offers no serious dif- 
ficulty not presented by other forms of change, nor does it throw any considerable 
light upon the solution of the problem of change. Hence a special discussion of it 
may be dispensed with. 
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are dissoluble indicates that they still fall short of the ideal of 
thorough unity. They are not wholly organic, but partly aggre- 
gate ; they are not a perfect unity, but a quantitative dividedness, 

The fact of disintegrative change, then, indicates the absence 
of essential wholeness. It is the sign of aggregate or divisive 
wholeness. Let us recall, now, a previous conclusion. We de- 
clared change to be defective only in so far as its presence indi- 
cated a failure in the being in question completely to fulfil the 
purpose or function for which it existed. It should be clear that 
disintegrative change indicates such a failure. A being that is 
not thoroughly i¢se/f, that is a whole only by courtesy, cannot 
be said in reality to fu/fl anything. We may fulfil purposes by 
means of it, but then we are the wholes. But it may even be that 
we are not wholes. It must follow, then, that as long as we 
are not wholly ourselves, we cannot be said truly to ffl our- 
selves. Disintegrative change, then, in so far as it is sign of 
aggregate wholeness, is sign of defect of being. 

The same will be found true of augmentative change. To- 
morrow, for example, I shall learn what I do not know to-day ; 
and after ten years I shall doubtless have added so to my store 
of knowledge that, looking back upon my present state, I shall 
note a change of considerable moment. Wherein lies the defect 
of this process of change? It lies, first, in the fragmentariness 
of the process. The knowledge that I add to-morrow will be 
‘tacked on,’ so to speak, to what I have had up to that time. 
It will not be an essential or organic addition in the sense that it 
becomes for me an indisseverable part of myself, a part in which 
my whole self finds expression. It is a relatively accidental 
addition. I may make a greater or less number of such addi- 
tions without vitally affecting or altering myself. We express 
this by saying that much learning does not make wise. The 
fact, however, that we make such a criticism indicates our aware- 
ness of an ideal of knowledge which we find scarce realized in 
ourselves, that condition, namely, in which each phase of con- 
scious life involves the whole of the life, where the parts of 
knowledge are not fragmentary, externally appended, but are 
through and through the expression of the intrinsic self. 
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And yet, although our process of knowledge-attainment is thus 
fragmentary and does not always deeply involve our essential per- 
sonality, the growth of knowledge does, in another sense, have 
its effect upon our essential selves. This brings us to the second 
defect indicated by augmentative change, the fact of a complete- 
ness yet to be attained. The achievement of knowledge is for 
the sake of making ourselves more nearly complete. To-day we 
have certain ideals and purposes. To-morrow we reach a new 
insight ; and our ideals and purposes change. Our life, indeed, 
is a constant effort both to discover more truly what our ideals 
should be and to adjust ourselves to the new discoveries. In 
short, we are seeking to find ourselves, and “ we cannot rest con- 
tent until we rest” in our deepest selves. In this process, we 
reject phases of ourselves, we transform, we readjust ourselves, 
We are not complete selves ; we are aiming to be complete. 

We have, indeed, a dim prefiguring of what completeness of 
self may mean. As we grow from childhood to maturity, each 
new experience, each new insight, has its transforming effect upon 
our lives. But we have known certain persons, whom we call 
great, who have so achieved character that they face experience 
almost as gods. They are no longer, or hardly at all, subject to 
the teaching of experience ; experience is subject tothem. With 
a power of character and a greatness of insight they see through 
the situation; they grasp its essential secret. The dominant 
trend of their lives is not altered by the new experience ; but the 
experience is taken up and made to serve in the achieved char- 
acter. To be sure, since they are human, there is all the while, 
even with them, a transforming of their essential selves ; but it is 
so much less than with us, because the life is so like an infinite 
power, that it can hardly be compared to that transformation, — 
rejection, addition, readjustment, — which, in our ordinary life, is 
made almost with violence, at any rate with strange surprises and 
unexpected turns. As our life goes on, it approaches more 
nearly the realization of such complete knowledge of ourselves 
and perfect control of our experience. If we should be able to 
reach the goal, the ‘change’ in our life, which now is dredye, 
since it means growth, a constant transformation and readjust- 
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ment of our dominant aim, would be change without imperfec- 
tion, in so far as every detail of the change, far from causing us 
to reject our former selves and to alter the direction of our lives, 
would simply hold its perfectly intelligible place in our dominant 
life. 

As in the change which is disintegrative, then, augmentative 
change indicates a lack of essential wholeness of the self. The self 
is not whole to-day, and to-morrow, and forever ; it is aiming to 
be whole. It is not through and through ¢se/f; it is aiming to 
find and to be itself. 

III. 

In brief, then, where there is not essential wholeness, change, 
as disintegrative and as augmentative, is a defect. Reality which 
is truly whole, therefore, must exhibit neither disintegrative nor 
augmentative change. Is there any sense, now, in which change 
is conceivable as non-disintegrative and non-augmentative ? 

The fundamental difficulty appears to lie in the fact that we 
seem unable to think of change except as a passage from some 
manner of incompleteness. Is there not, however, a sense in 
which change may be conceived as present in a being ‘hat ts 
complete in and through the change? This, now, is our problem. 

In all our human experience, the presence of change indicates 
the fact that ‘work’ is being done. Is there any sense in which 
‘work’ may be conceivably predicated of perfect being? Human 
energy operates as a transforming process. Whatever we do, we 
are manipulating a material that is given to our hands. This is 
true both of our physical and of our mental work. We do not 
make the physical; we simply make it over into forms more ade- 
quate to our purposes. So, too, we do not consciously and 
voluntarily make our mental equipment. We are born into our 
world with a ‘given’ mental life; our whole empirical initiative 
is concerned with the making over of our mental equipment into 
forms more adequate. 

We must note, however, a distinction between two kinds of 
transformative work. In the first kind, the material with which 
we work dominates us. It makes its demands upon us ; it holds 
us subject to its laws and conditions, visiting disobedience with 
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disaster or death. Such, for example, is the work of producing 
foods. The man who tills his field must comply with the phys- 
ical conditions of soil, nurture, sunshine, etc. He may not decide 
to grow potatoes in the fish-pond, or to plant corn on the roof- 
tree. His success is proportionate to his knowledge of the phys- 
ical conditions involved and to the fidelity with which he conforms 
himself to his knowledge. In the whole process he is only in 
slight degree expressing his own self. He has needs, to be sure; 
and the fact that he works to supply these is a kind of expression 
of himself. But in the main, his acts are the expression of 
demands made upon him by conditions external to himself. 
The goal of such work is perfect knowledge of the conditions 
and perfect control. So long, however, as there is not such 
knowledge and control, work of this character exhibits, not the 
dominance of the person (his spontaneous self-expression), but 
the dominance of the material. 

Obviously, where work is of this character, the self is not an 
essential whole. Its activity is directed upon that which is 
indeed necessary to its life or comfort, but which nevertheless is 
largely external and foreign. Thus there is no realization here 
of a life that is ztse/f in all its activities. 

In the second kind of work, instead of being dominated, we 
dominate the material. We make our demands, we shape our 
material as we desire; we make of it a subject, willing or un- 
willing, but a subject nevertheless. As soon as we pass beyond 
a mere obedience to external conditions and impose our methods 
of control, we transcend the first kind of work. We still more 
effectively transcend it when, as we say, we work ‘creatively.’ 
When, for example, we put our will and our purpose into the 
world of possible sounds, bringing forth our symphonies, we are 
dominating our material. To be sure, we are not completely its 
master: the sound waves have their stubbornnesses and their 
revenges. But in intent, at least, we are dominant. In other 
words, we mean, always, in creative acts, to express ourselves ; 
we do not mean simply to respond to the demands of an external 
world. 

In human life, we rightly regard the second kind of work as 
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the higher, because it is more nearly the activity of self-ex- 
pression. Moreover, it includes the first kind, even as it passes 
beyond it. The creative artist must know his medium of ex- 
pression, must approach it to learn of its ways. But he need not 
stop there. Knowing it, he may use it not as 7¢ demands but as 
he demands. 

If we carry this notion of creative work to the goal implied, 
we have the conception of work which is simply and solely self- 
expression, work in which the material used is not a foreign, 
hindering somewhat, but is the perfectly flexible, responsive 
medium of expression. If, in addition, the self that expresses 
itself is not a disjunct, isolated self, speaking in 4s own way for 
its own self, but is a self that lives in and through all others, 
creative work, while uniquely the expression of the individual 
self, is yet, also, essentially the expression of all selves. 

Perfect creative work would seem to mean, then, first, self- 
expression; and second, the absence of everything from the 
means of expression that is not perfectly of the expression. It 
would seem to follow that such perfect creative work is thor- 
oughly consistent with a life of essential wholeness. In the first 
place, it is se/f-expression ; 2. ¢., it is concerned with nothing 
foreign or external to the self; it neither adds something not of 
the self to the self, nor makes something of the self into that 
which is not of the self. Again, it is self-expression ; 7. ¢., it is an 
activity in which the inner self is distinguished from its outer self 
or sign (its ¢x-pression), and in which there is nothing in the sign 
or outer which is not thoroughly of the inner self signified. 
Whereas, then, the first kind of work is a toil and an incomplete- 
ness, the second, when it is realized, is the joy of perfect activity.’ 


IV. 


It would seem, then, that in the ideal of creative work (self- 
expression) we have a conception which answers to what we 


' So Aristotle says of God: ‘‘And its free life is altogether equal to our brief best 
moments. For this is its normal condition (whereas this is impossible for us) because 
its energy is at the same time joy.’’ A/efa, A vii; 1072b 14. (Trans. by Thomas 
Davidson. ) 
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require of a perfect dynamic being.' We return now to our 
problem of change. Must we regard perfect being as one unvary- 
ing act of creative work ; or may we regard it as varying its crea- 
tive expression? The first view requires definitively the absence 
of change ; the second not only allows but requires change. 

The view that perfect being changes in the sense that it varies 
its creative expression seems on the face of it to be absurd. If 
such being is complete, only one expression may rightly serve. 
On the other hand, the view that perfect being is one unvary- 
ing act plunges us again into the despair of the static. Where 
there is in no conceivable sense a change of quality or condition, 
where the act is as it is and has been and always will be, nay, as 
it super-temporally is, there seems no possibility of distinguishing 
the act from that which is static. We may, if we wish, call it 
‘act,’ but we may, with equal propriety call it ‘being.’ In other 
words, there is nothing in the situation to distinguish the so-called 
‘act’ from static being, save the assertion that it ts act, 

It remains, then, to make trial of the alternative view, absurd 
as that view may seem. Let us note more particularly what the 
absurdity is supposed to be. If being is complete, it is said, it 
can have but one complete expression of itself ; for if it expresses 
itself variously, each of these expressions must be different from 
the other, and no one of them, consequently, can be that which 
expresses the a// of the self. 

Let us note, however, that the objection has a suspiciously 
quantitative ring. It seems to imply that the self is a sum total, 
and, therefore, that only an expression of totality can be adequate. 
If, now, the self zs a sum total, it must certainly be true that only 
one expression can rightly comprehend it. But philosophy has 
been learning with increasing clearness that the self is not a quan- 
titative whole. Ina total, a part is only a part ; in the self, a part 
is more thana part. In a peculiar way, — one which, to be sure, 
we are not yet quite able to express, but of which, nevertheless, 
we have in ourselves constant experience, — each real part of the 


1 Whether such a perfect being is actual mow (super-temporally), or is the ideal 
to be actualized, the goal to be striven for, is a question beyond the range of the 
present paper. We are simply asking whether perfection of being and change are 
compatible. 
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self expresses, more or less adequately, the intrinsic or ‘ whole’ 
self. Even the human person, with all his fragmentariness, is not 
an aggregate, like a brick wall ora heap of stones. Each act 
that is really Ais is in some respect the outflow of his intrinsic or 
qualitatively whole self. Thus, for example, in one act, as we 
sometimes say, we can ‘know the man.’ The opposing view 
must hold that a man is simply the aggregate of his acts, that in 
no single act may he be thoroughly himself. It is true, indeed, 
with Aristotle, that no single act is the completed character ; but 
it is also true that, as the character matures, each single act is 
more and more nearly the expression of what the character 
thoroughly is. But even in its own terms the quantitative view 
defeats itself; for if the sum that is the man has meaning and 


‘purpose, if it is more than a haphazard jumble, each particular 


that is part of the sum has not only its particular meaning, but 
has also its fuller meaning in terms of the place which it holds 
in the sum. 

We must therefore repudiate the ‘sum-total’ view of the self, 
and, for lack of better counsel, accept the ‘ organic’ view. How- 
ever difficult it may be to conceive the latter and to express it, 


‘the view has at least this advantage: it enables us, to a certain 


extent, to understand how a being may have many parts or phases 
and still be ‘ entire’ in each of them. Hence, as against all quan- 
titative views of the self, it would seem to be the view in terms of 
which we must, if we can, solve the problem of change in the 
changeless. 

There is another and graver difficulty involved in the view that 
perfect being can express itself only in one unvarying act. If 
diversity of act seems incompatible with such being, for the reason 
that no single act can express the whole perfection, there is equal 
ground for holding that diversity or manyness of any and every 
kind is incompatible. For in so far as the being is complete, it 
must be complete in all respects. Where, however, there is a 
many, there is difference ; and where there is difference there is 
limitation. Hence each member of the ‘many’ is incomplete. 
If, then, the perfect is to be complete through and through, 
manyness must be eliminated. This reduces the perfect to 
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blank, meaningless unity. Our only escape from such a con- 
clusion lies, as philosophy has long since learned, in a courageous 
inclusion of the many in the one. But, as Hegel showed, the 
inclusion must not be as of qualities in a substance, but as of 
activities in a subject or spirit. A quality is a quality and nothing 
more ; it de/ongs to the substance ; an activity, on the contrary, 
is more than a particular activity ; it 7s the subject. Thus, Hegel 
showed, the only ‘many’ that can be incorporated in the one 
without destroying the completeness of the latter, are the many 
which are themselves the one. In other words, to return to the 
language already employed, the ‘many’ must be regarded as 
organic members of an organically whole self. 

It should not be difficult, now, to see that the denial to per- 
fect being of diversity of act is made upon the same false grounds 
upon which the denial of the ‘many’ ismade. Our first mistake 
is to regard perfect being quantitatively ; then the second error 
follows that, seeing in each of the many parts only a limitation 
of the whole self, we conclude that no one of them can be, in any 
sense, adequate to the whole. So, likewise, with respect to 
diversity of act: regarding perfect being quantitatively, we can 
recognize each single act only as partial. But as, in the first 
case, the quantitative view brought us to blank unity, so, in the 
second case, it brings us to the sheer static. But again, as the 
escape from the first absurdity was found in the conception of 
the self as organically one in many, so like escape may be found 
from the second absurdity. 

To put the argument most briefly, then, we would say that 
just as it is possible to conceive of a part which is, in its special 
way, the whole self, so it is none the less possible to conceive of 
one act of a many acts which is, in its special way, the whole self. 
Or, to use the language of the preceding discussion, just as each 
essential phase of a life may, in its way, be expressive of the life 
in its intrinsic wholeness, so each act may likewise be, with 
qualitative wholeness, expressive of that life. Perfect being may 
then vary its creative expressions and still be ¢se/f in all its 
expressions. 

It may help to clarify the argument, if we take refuge in a 
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concrete example. Since the example is from human life it is 
correspondingly imperfect and must be so regarded. We never 
say, for example, that a truly creative work is the work of 
a part of the artist. Although, to be sure, it does not express 
the total of his ideas and emotions, the work is creative in so far 
as, even in its particularity, it is the voice of the artist’s very self. 
It is only a part, and yet, in a manner, it is the whole. This is 
the peculiar miracle of creative work that, particular, circum- 
scribed, local, it yet holds within itself its whole essential world. 


V. 


So much, then, for the conception of perfect being as a self 
which varies its creative expressions. There remains a serious 
difficulty. Even when change is understood as we have en- 
deavored to understand it, as a succession, not of fragmentary 
parts, but of parts-in-whole, of particulars-in-universal, it never- 
theless remains that the succession, with all its organic whole- 
ness, involves ‘before’ and ‘after,’,—time, in short, with all the 
imperfections that attach to it. 

The difficulty, at first blush, seems an insurmountable one. 
And yet there is sufficient ambiguity in our meaning of time to 
give hope that by clarification of the concept relief may be found. 
In a paper published in this journal some months ago,' I dis- 
cussed the so-called ‘illusion’ or ‘defect’ of time. It was there 
shown that, i” the time of our experience, there is a serious element 
of defect. But it was also shown that the defect was only a dis- 
appearing factor of our time experience, not its essential reality. 
It was suggested that, freed of its imperfection, time might readily 
be conceived as of fundamental reality. Time, in this rea/ sense, 
would, of course, be considerably, although not radically, differ- 
ent from the time of our experience. We may now pursue the 
argument with reference to our problem of change. 

It certainly would seem that wherever there is change there is 
‘before’ and ‘after.’ But let us note that the ‘before’ and 
‘after’ of a pure succession are very different from the ‘before’ 
and ‘after’ of our human time experience. In our temporal suc- 


The Ground of the Time-Illusion,’”” Revsew, Vol. XVII, 
pp. 18 ff. 
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cessions, a ‘before’ is not simply a ‘before’; 7. ¢.,a prior in 
succession. A temporal ‘before’ is also a ‘past,’ or a ‘now.’ 
But a ‘ past’ (and the same argument, mutatis mutandis, applies 
to a ‘now’) in addition to its being a sequential ‘ prior,’ is always, 
besides, a transformation of values. The ‘past’ is not of the 
same intensity and intimacy of value as the present; it has 
‘faded out ’ ; and, as it recedes, it fades out increasingly, until it 
becomes almost, and even entirely, lost. Again, time as an 
‘after’ is more than an ‘after’: itis a ‘future.’ The ‘future’ 
is distinguished from the ‘ now’ and the ‘ before now,’ not simply 
by the fact that it is to follow in the succession, but by the fact 
of its well-nigh utter indefiniteness and uncertainty. The future 
is unknown; and no searching by us can bring its evil or its 
good to clearer present apprehension. And all the while, the 
‘now’ holds the centre of the stage, with a value accorded it, 
an interest attaching to it, wholly out of proportion to the mere 
fact of its sequential place. Present and past and future, there- 
fore, differ from ‘before’ and ‘after’ in so far as they hold ex- 
periential values that are over and above the mere fact of sequential 
order. 

Let us suppose, now, that the ‘before’ and the ‘after’ were 
all of equal clearness, equal intimacy, equal value for our lives : 
let us suppose, first, that, the self expressed itself wholly in each 
of the ‘befores,’ maintained itself in permanent intimacy with 
these expressions of itself, so that the ‘befores’ did not fade out 
and become lost, but were permanently of the most intimate life 
of the self. It is clear that such ‘befores’ of a pure succession 
would not be temporal ‘pasts.’ Suppose, again, that the self 
were in clear possession of all the possibilities of its being, so that 
no ‘after’ could come quite darkly and unexpected. Clearly, 
such ‘afters’ would not be temporal ‘ futures.’ 

What is above all true of our temporal experience is that it is 
always the expression of a divided self. Only a part of ourselves 
is in any one moment of time: we leave a vague part of our- 
selves behind in the past; we send a vague part skirmishing 
into the future. Could we overcome such dividedness, our whole 
self would be present in each phase of our life. With such 
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wholeness, time, as a past, present, and future, would disappear. 
It would not follow, however, that pure succession, — above all, 
a succession in which the self maintained itself a whole in every 
stage of the process, — would likewise disappear. 

In brief, the error of time is not its successiveness, but its 
fragmentary successiveness. All arguments hitherto directed 
against the temporal process have been, in reality, directed 
against the dividedness of life of which time is the expression. 

If the ideal suggested is true, it offers an important hint as to 
the nature and destiny of time. Reality, we conclude, is funda- 
mentally dynamic ; and, as such, it is a pure self-expressing suc- 
cession, a succession that is at one with itself throughout the 
process. Our experience, too, is dynamic ; time is the sign of 
its dynamic quality. But our experience is fragmentary ; time is 
the sign of its dynamic fragmentariness. Time, then, it would 
seem, is a defect just to the extent that it expresses fragmentari- 
ness, not to the extent that it expresses dynamic sequential 
quality. Thus, if the conclusion be correct, the destiny of time 
is not to vanish, to give way to the timeless, in the sense of its 
contradictory opposite; its destiny is rather to be transmuted 
into the true expression of an unhindered and undivided dynamic 
life. The time-order, thus transmuted, would seem, if our argu- 
ment stands, to be the order of pure creative succession of a self 
which, throughout the succession, maintains its intrinsic perma- 
nence. 

There remains, however, a spectre still to lay, one, indeed, of 
no mean powers to terrify,—the ancient spectre of the infinite 
regress. If we accept pure succession as real, we must take the 
consequences of our temerity ; we must face the question whether 
the succession has or has not a beginning. If we accept the 
first alternative, the successional series is finite. But in so far as 
the reality that is the source of the succession is infinite, such a 
finite series, it would appear, cannot rightly express it or belong 
to its being. We seem forced, therefore, to take refuge in a 
series that is without beginning; in short, in a series infinitely 
regressive. But this refuge soon proves too absurdly unstable 
to hold us long ; hence, dissatisfied, we return to the more com- 
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forting shelter of the finite series, only to find again that the com- 
fort is a fool’s paradise. So we pass back and forth seeking but 
finding no place of rest. 

We should note, however, that we are enacting here precisely 
that movement from thesis to antithesis which is preparation for | 
and promise of a solvent synthesis. Such a synthesis seems in 
view when we note a subtle duality of meaning of one of our 
terms. Infinity applied to perfect being is infinity of power or 
function: such infinity is perfectly compatible with definiteness ; 
nay, it presupposes definiteness.' Infinity applied, on the other 
hand, to the successional series, means serial indefiniteness. At 
once it is clear, then, that the antithesis is not a true but only 
an apparent contradiction: a finite (or definite) series is not 
necessarily incapable of expressing infinite activity. Finiteness 
of series may indeed involve precisely the definiteness requisite 
for infinity of function. The fact that ought really to astonish 
us would be the finding an indefinite (infinite) series expressive 
of perfectly definite (infinite) being. 

In so far, then, the contradiction is shown to be unreal. 
Nevertheless it will doubtless still seem impossible to conceive 
of infinite being as adequately expressing itself in a series that has 
a beginning. What, we may ask, was the nature of the infinite 
being defore the series began? Was it in a Leibnitzian ‘swoon’ 
state, and did it waken, once upon atime? The question, how- 
ever, indicates the error of the point of view and suggests the 
further way of solution. When it is asked what was the nature of 
infinite being before the series began, it is assumed ‘hat the being 
which ts the source of the series is itself wholly within the series. 
If, on the other hand, we hold in mind that the serial process 
does not ‘embrace’ all being, is not itself reality in the most com- 
prehensive sense, but is only the activity of the real, we see that 
its definiteness of character is no more and no less than the ex- 
pression of the definiteness of its source. Indeed, our main con- 
clusion has been that the successional series is the expression of 
infinite being. If infinite being is definite in its nature, as it must 

' The writer is indebted to Professor Howison for his grasp of this point. See the 
latter’s Limits of Evolution, 2d edition, p. 422. 
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i be, the series must be correspondingly definite. _/ust what the 
definiteness is must depend upon the definiteness of its source. 

The seeming necessity for the infinite regressus arises from our 
failure to remember that the series is not independent, a being- 
by-itself, but is a mode of infinite activity. Taken by itself, of 
course, any series,— numerical, causal, temporal, spatial, — 
presses on to infinity. But such infinity is false precisely because 
it is regarded as a reality in and by itself. When it is seen to 
Hi belong to self-active being, it at once loses its hopeless indefinite- 
ness, — ever and ever beyond,—and assumes the nature of its 
source. 

But in fact the very question whether the series has or has not 
a beginning is, from our present point of view, illegitimate. The 
question proposes to consider the series in and for itself, to ask 
whether, ix the serial order as such, there is beginning or no be- 
ginning, when we have decided that the serial order has its whole 
source and meaning in the self-active life. The question is just 
as illegitimate as that other puzzling question whether the world 
has a first cause or whether the series of causes is infinite (indefi- 
nite). The latter question cannot be answered just because we 
have no right to ask it. For in asking it, we seek to apply in a 
final and all-embracing sense, a category that is obviously only 
partial. And yet, because the question in the form in which it is 
put is illegitimate, we do not declare the category of cause to be 
completely invalid; we simply refuse it full, independent sway. 
Again, like difficulty arises out of the misapplication of the cate- 
gory of number. Reality is at least a unity of differences; it 
i therefore involves plurality, and so number. _Is, now, the number 
infinite or finite? Obviously, from the point of view of number 
a | taken by itself, there is every reason why it should be infinite (in- 
definite). But the real is not just number ; it involves number ; 
| and the number must be definite as it is definite. Thus, again, 
we do not repudiate number ; we simply repudiate the misappli- 
cation of the category. So with succession. While succession 
is real, it is not the completely comprehensive reality ; it is a 
t mode of the activity of the life that is wholly real. Hence, for 
yy the question whether the succession has or has not a beginning, 
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must be substituted the question, In what manner is succession 
the expression or ‘mode’ of a life of perfect activity ? 

Finally, even when we regard the series as ‘ within’ or ‘ of’ the 
active infinite, we may still have difficulties if we understand the 
relation between the series and its source as ‘contained’ in a 
‘container,’ as a ‘phase’ or ‘mode’ of a ‘substance.’ So re- 
garded, the series has a kind of meaning in itself, and this mean- 
ing pushes into the infinite regress. The series must be regarded, 
on the contrary, as the ‘activity’ of a ‘subject.’ In that case, it 
is simply the subject in its dynamic definiteness. 


VI. 


We may now sum up the view presented. We began by 
showing the difficulties involved in denying to change ultimate 
reality. Wesaw that the real must be conceived both as change- 
less and as changing ; and we proceeded to ask how we might 
conceive change as a condition of perfect being. We noted that 
our indiscriminate condemnation of change was really a con- 
demnation of a certain kind of change, change that either dis- 
integrates or augments. We saw, moreover, that such change 
was defective because its presence was a sign of non-wholeness of 
life. We proceeded then to ask whether change might be con- 
ceived of a kind consistent with thorough wholeness of life; and 
we seemed to find a suggestion of such change in creative work. 
Creative work in its perfection, we saw, would mean unhindered 
self-expression ; and we found no contradiction in attributing 
such work to perfect being. There arose then the question 
whether such self-expression was unchanging and one, or many 
and changing. The first alternative we rejected because of the 
impossibility of distinguishing it from the purely static. The 
objections to the second alternative we answered by showing 
that they were based upon a false, namely, a quantitative view 
of the self; that an organic view of a dynamic self not only per- 
mitted but required manyness of act, and therefore change. 
Thus we seemed to establish the right of change toa place in 
perfect being, making it operative as the process of self-expres- 
sion or creative activity of a changeless self. Finally, we disposed 
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of the objection that this would subject perfect being to time by 
showing that time was defective only in so far as it was the ex- 
pression of fragmentary succession ; that pure succession need 
not involve the defect attaching to our human time-experience ; 
that change, therefore, in a perfect being, might rightly be re- 
garded as change in pure or non-illusory time. 

It remains only to indicate very briefly the bearings of the 
view. One of the persistent difficulties of philosophy has been 
the apparent impossibility of giving to our changing experience 
ultimate dignity and value. In so far as our experience is 
‘change,’ it has been regarded as ‘all wrong.’ In view of this 
defect, men sought from of old for that in experience which does 
not change. When, however, they found this,—the laws of 


- thought, the categories,— they seemed to have lost out the very 


substance of reality. Men could hardly live and work in a world 
of pure thought forms. So, loyal to a more substantial reality, 
they proceeded to reject the pure thought forms and placed their 
faith in the ‘concrete’ and the changing. The present view, if 
true, is a reconciliation of both tendencies. It declares the reality 
of the changeless; for if there is to be self-expression, as the 
view holds, there must be a self to express itself; but, in so far 
as expression means the ‘ outwarding’ of the self, the distinguish- 
ing of its inner from its outer self, means, therefore, ‘act’ and 
‘ difference,’ it declares, likewise, the reality of change. Thus, 
while it maintains the ‘forms,’ it supplies the ‘content’; while it 
holds to the reality of ‘ universals,’ it finds for them a real appli- 
cation in a world of ‘particulars’; while it maintains the ‘ per- 
manent,’ it supplies all the fullness of life in the actively varying. 
Thus it finds change to be, not a sad and inexplicable blemish, 
but the expression of a fundamental phase of reality. 

The view gives dignity and worth to the conception of person- 
ality. Where the desideratum is absolute permanence, the tend- 
ency is to regard the real as ‘law’ ; as, therefore, impersonal. 
Where the desideratum is absolute impermanence, a pure flux, 
the tendency is to regard the real as impersonal, purposeless 
transition. The person, or self, on the contrary, is that in which 
there is permanence in change. Moreover, in the person, change, 
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instead of being a mere flux, is order and purpose; while per- 
manence, far from being lifeless rest, is vitality and power. Thus 
the notion of the person wins its value as the ultimately recon- 
ciling and solvent notion. 

The view of ordinary thought that the real is the permanent 
has always held this undeniable truth, namely, that reality is not 
mere, unordered flux. But the view, in its positive expression, 
has come short of the completer truth because it has conceived 
permanence to be the permanence of sudstance rather than of 
spirit. Permanence, conceived as substance, cannot also be 
change, for substance is too poor a category to permit of a unity 
of opposites. It is a category essentially positive ; its ideal is 
affirmative being, that which is, which underlies, which supports. 
Hence when, in terms of it, men have fashioned their ideal of 
perfect being, they have conceived such being as the perfectly 
stable, perfectly self-subsistent, the wholly de-ent. In the main, 
although there are flashes of the meaning of spirit, we are still, 
even in the present day, in the shadow of the substance-category ; 
the reals of our world are still for us of the nature of ‘things,’ 
substantial beings which possess attributes, and in which the 
reality is that mysterious positive somewhat i” which the attri- 
butes inhere. The course of philosophy, however, has been 
almost solely the struggle to win emancipation from this cate- 
gory. The Greek period was a brilliant, swift phase of the 
struggle, with the victory almost in sight in Plato and Plotinus. 
It is noteworthy that in the case of these men, language, framed 
as it was and still is in the spirit of the substance-category, was 
racked and torn to yield some vague suggestion of the meaning 
of spirit. Scholasticism, on the other hand, was, in the main, a 
period of defeat and of allegiance to the lower category, an alle- 
giance which was, indeed, the real ground of scholastic barren- 
ness. But even in the middle ages, in all the prose of Latin 
thought, the struggle to spirit was continued, cheered on by far 
rumors of aid from Athens and Alexandria. In modern times, 
the advance from Descartes and Spinoza to Kant and Hegel has 
been precisely the recovery of the ground won by the Greeks and 
lost by the Schoolmen. And again, as with Plato, Aristotle, and 
Plotinus, so with the German idealists, we find language racked 
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and torn to yield some vague meaning of spirit. The long 
struggle has accomplished at least one result: it has taught us 
that reality is not a simple, positive thing, the easily describable 
that which is, but that it is rather paradox of paradoxes, which 
language, nay, even thought, in its ordinary course, is not able 
quite to master. The unity of opposites, the one in the many, 
the life that is itself and yet is other than itself, the self that 
changes and yet is permanent in the midst of change, these are 
expressions that to the matter-of-fact substance-category are the 
wildest folly ; yet they mark, in fact, the real achievement of 
human thought. 

The vital difference between the notion of perfect being con- 
ceived under the category of substance and under that of spirit 
may perhaps be expressed somewhat more concretely as the dis- 
tinction between the idea of quantitative and of functional perfec- 
tion. Quantitative perfection is a perfection of state ; functional 
perfection is a perfection of activity. A being is quantitatively 
perfect if it Aas perfectly; it is functionally perfect if it does 
perfectly. Quantitative perfection is the perfection of a box, say, 
which has in it all that it is meant to contain, — it is full to over- 
flowing ; functional perfection is the perfection of an organism, 
say, which performs its work precisely in view of its structure 
and end. If, now, we speak of a being functionally all-perfect, 
we mean, not that it is completed, static, all-fulfilled ; but rather 
that it is active, —active, however, in such manner that in every 
detail of its activity it meets, in complete degree, the purpose of 
the activity. 

Thus the view gives dignity and worth to human personality 
and striving. If perfect being is to operate spiritually, that is, by 
final rather than by efficient or mechanical causality, it must be 
that kind of life which we ourselves aim to be. If, however, it ‘toils 
not neither does it spin,’ it offers no ideal for human labor save 
cessation. If, on the contrary, its life is creative work, a pure, 
unhindered self-expression, it stamps with truth the long struggle 
of human persons to win their way from the labor which is sub- 
jection to the work which is a conquering joy. 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE APOLOGY. 


HE traditional view of Plato’s Apology, in both ancient and 
modern times, — maintained in the last century by such 
scholars as Ueberweg, Grote, and Zeller,— has been that it is 
substantially a reproduction of the actual defense made by Soc- 
rates at the time of his trial. This interpretation is now generally 
acknowledged to be untenable. The actual defense was, accord- 
ing to the joint testimony of Xenophon and of the Platonic 
Apology itself, an absolutely extemporaneous effort. The Platonic 
Apology is distinctly a work of art both in its general structure 
and in its least details. If based upon the speech of Socrates, 
as can hardly be doubted, it must have undergone no mere re- 
vision or alteration, but a thorough remodeling. In its finished 
form it is to all intents and purposes a dramatic monologue. 

But while this fact is now generally recognized, such recogni- 
tion has had a very limited effect upon the minute interpretation 
of the writing. Thus the Socrates of the Apology has continued 
to be treated, not as the hero of a drama, but as the subject of 
an historical essay. Now such a procedure is unwarranted, 
even if it were wholly clear that the ideas expressed are without 
exception such as the historical Socrates might have entertained, 
and probably did entertain. It is as if the Andrea del Sarto, 
known to be founded upon a careful study of documents since 
destroyed, were to be used as a source for the biography of 
that painter, and the question remained unasked, what Browning 
meant by the poem.' Gomperz, for example, while fully recog- 
nizing the Platonic authorship of the Afo/ogy, treats of it only 
in his discussion of the life of Socrates, and makes not the slightest 
attempt to bring it into relation with his account of the develop- 
ment of Plato’s philosophy. Natorp and Raeder, it is true, place 
it distinctly at the beginning of that development. But Natorp 
finds its whole significance in the picture of Socrates and his 
teachings, as they appeared to Plato at the outset of his own 


1A remarkable exception is to be found in an essay by Professor G. H. Howison, 
printed in Bulletin 3 of the Philosophical Union of the University of California. 
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independent philosophical development. And Raeder, too, re- 
gards the work simply as a description of the personality and 
theory of life of the master; and he accordingly proposes to use 
agreement with the Afology as a test for the assignment of dia- 
logues to the so-called Socratic group. 

When, however, the essentially dramatic character of the 
Apology is admitted, the critic is not justified in overlooking a 
certain other important consideration, namely, the probable pur- 
pose of the writing. In former days this point needed scarcely 
to be raised. Zeller, for example, set down quite dogmatically : 
“ The chief purpose of the Apology is to give the speech of Soc- 
rates in his own defense.” But such a statement will no longer 
pass unchallenged. One obvious motive is the defense of Soc- 
rates’s reputation. But among the aristocracy of Athens Socra- 
tes scarcely needed a defense ; and the speech put into his mouth 
was ill adapted to conciliate the prejudiced multitude. Circulating 
in other cities, or among men of a younger generation in whom 
the old rancor had died out, the Apology might be an effective 
plea ; but, even so, such a work as the Memorabilia was far 
better adapted to that end. More important must have been 
the design which Natorp and Raeder assume, — that of portray- 
ing the character of Socrates. In sosurmising we are supported 
by the obvious presence of a similar design as a leading motive 
in at least three other dialogues, the Crito, the Phedo, and the 
Symposium, For in these dialogues Socrates is not a mere ap- 
propriate mouthpiece for ethical and metaphysical arguments, 
contributing by the picturesqueness of his character to the charm 
of the conversation ; but the interest in his personality is scarcely, 
if at all, secondary to that in the subject-matter under discussion. 

But here the question becomes complicated with a new one ; 
namely, that as to the nature of Plato’s interest in Socrates which 
led him to attempt so elaborate a portrayal. The answer, no 
doubt, is easy ; but it will not do to simplify it too much. The 
remembrance of personal affection, and the loyalty of the disciple 
to the author of his fundamental convictions, must have mixed 
with the keen delight of the dramatist in the exploitation of such 
excellent material. Another element, however, must have had 
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a considerable influence. Plato doubtless idealized his master, 
not only in his books but in his heart. Socrates stood to him as 
the very incarnation of the spirit of philosophy. To depict his 
personality meant to show to the world how a true philosopher 
had lived and died. His defense, we would accordingly infer, is 
not his alone, but that of every man who follows in his footsteps. 
It is an apology, not alone for the historical individual, however 
loved and respected, but for the philosophical life. 

Whether this inference is correct can be determined only by a 
detailed examination of the Afology itself; and that we shall 
shortly undertake. But first we would remind the reader that in 
the study of any real drama, or of any work in which the dra- 
matic spirit is present, no interpretation can be safely accepted 
which conflicts with the first plain impression of its significance 
that is received by an unprepared and unprejudiced reader or 
auditor. That is why so many ingenious interpretations of 
Shakespeare are rejected with scorn by the experienced theater- 
goer. Repeated hearing or thoughtful after-reflection may, in- 
deed, deepen and broaden that first impression. New and unsus- 
pected meanings may rise up endlessly in the student’s mind. But 
the old meaning, the first meaning, the obvious sense of the 
spoken lines, must not be impaired. Now in the case of the 
Apology, in which the dramatic illusion is carried to the uttermost, 
this surely forbids our taking the work as a mere allegory. 
Whatever universal significance it may be found to contain, it is 
first and foremost a supposed speech of Socrates in his own de- 
fence, on the occasion of his historic trial. 

Now the fact, that, designedly or undesignedly on its author’s 
part, the Apology contains a momentous universal significance, is 
indisputable. The charges against which Socrates defends him- 
self, both the ancient prejudices and the legal accusations which 
have grown out of them, are precisely the charges which in every 
age, since the beginnings of independent thought, have been 
brought against the philosopher; and the arguments which 
Socrates advances in his own defense are, with exceptions which 
Plato would not have recognized, precisely the arguments to which 
the philosopher in every age has confidently appealed. That the 
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philosopher inquires into things too deep for human intelligence to 
fathom ; that his reasonings are permeated with willful sophistry ; 
that, while pretending to make men wise, he in reality corrupts 
the youth of the nation ; and, finally, that he is at best a heretic, 
and probably at heart an atheist, — these are charges from which 
the epistemologists of our own day are not immune; and they 
were old in Plato’s generation. And if the accidents of time and 
circumstance be stripped from Socrates’s defense, the essential 
remainder may be condensed somewhat as follows : 

‘The philosopher has no weapon and no defense except the 
truth. The common prejudice under which he suffers, and of 
which each special accusation is but an incidental expression, is 
founded upon a complete ignorance of his occupation, aims, and 
professions. With a supposed science of nature he has nothing 
to do; and he claims to possess no such knowledge of the con- 
ditions of human excellence as would warrant him in professing 
to be able to make any man morally better. The veritably 
human knowledge which he does possess consists essentially in 
this ; that he has learned to draw the distinction between knowledge 
and opinion, and has discovered that the great mass of the most 
assured beliefs of respected men in all classes of society are mere 
opinions, — that the whole mass of established truth is infinites- 
imal in comparison with the unrevealed remainder. Putting aside 
all personal considerations and believing that the cause of the 
advancement of science requires the critical testing of dogmas of 
every sort, he has spared none ; and it is this that has brought 
him into general infamy. The feeling against him has been in- 
creased through the imitation of his critical methods by irrespon- 
sible men without serious aims. 

‘ As to the special charge that the philosopher is a corrupter 
of youth, —that is ridiculous upon several scores. For he is, 
perhaps, the only man who has given serious consideration to the 
problem of moral education, and realized its extreme complexity 
and the skill and care which even a partial solution requires. 
Furthermore, that he of all men should seek to corrupt his fellow- 
citizens is inconceivable ; for better than any other man he real- 
izes how intimately their welfare is bound up with his own. If, 
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therefore, he so injures them, it must be unintentionally ; and the 
proper course to pursue with him is not to punish him but to 
convince him of his error. Again, the imputation of atheism, 
which is the real animus of the charge of heterodoxy, is, as aimed 
at the philosopher, a direct self-contradiction. For his unlimited 
aspiration after knowledge is evidence of his belief in a divine 
(though sadly obscured) principle in human nature, which again 
must obviously have its source in a deity." 

‘ The task of the philosopher is to him a supreme duty, which 
no danger, even of death, can justify him in deserting. His work 
is of supreme value to the state; for it is a constant incitement 
to the self-improvement of his fellow-citizens in wisdom, from 
which all other goods, public and private, spring. True, he takes 
no part in politics ; for, since he cannot compromise with evil, 
that would soon cut short his life and his work. But his services 
are free to all and the same for all who will avail themselves of 
them. He has no doctrine to impose upon his disciples. What 
the effect upon each individual shall be depends upon himself. 
But the students of philosophy and their friends bear testimony 
to the benefits conferred. 

‘The philosopher’s independence of popular sentiment may 
perhaps give offense. But it would be beneath his dignity and 
contrary to his profession to make any appeal except to the bar 
of reason; and his fidelity to truth is the best proof of his pro- 
found belief in the deity. 

‘The philosopher does not expect popular appreciation ; but 
he is worthy of an assured and honored place in society. The 
critical pursuit of ethical knowledge in which he is engaged is 
man’s highest good, without which human life misses its real aim. 
He cannot connive at a false estimate of himself. 

‘The death of the philosopher is not that of his cause. He 
stoops to no opportunism, for it is better to suffer, than to do, in- 

1It may be worth while remarking that, in the whole passage which is here para- 
phrased, no allusion is made to the peculiar character of the daiuévov in which the 
historical Socrates actually believed. The passage presents every appearance of hav- 
ing more than a literal significance. The interpretation which we have adopted is, 


as far as possible, in harmony with the famous allegory of the Symposium, and connects 
closely with the concluding phrases of the first part of the Afo/ogy itself. 
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justice. He will not lack successors. To escape the criticism of 
philosophy society must reform. 

‘ Death is not an evil, whether it end all or not. Human life, 
if there be no hereafter, were well cut short; and, if there be, the 
good man is safe whether living or dead. The philosopher asks 
no better everlasting life than a continuation of his search for 
truth.’ 

So much, at least, stands out as the universal significance of 
this supposed speech of Socrates, whether Plato intended it so or 
not. How much did he really intend? For we must admit the 
abstract possibility, that a considerable part of the significance of 
an epic or dramatic composition may in later times be due to 
circumstances wholly outside its author’s field of view. Thus, as 
the critics tell us, the story of Antonio and Shylock may well 
have acquired a profoundly deepened import since the aristocrat- 
ically minded Shakespeare dressed it up for the stage. How far 
is this the case with the Apology? Is not the plain fact of the 
matter this : that the historic trial of Socrates was, indeed, a typical 
event ; and that, without attributing to Plato any other purpose 
than the dramatic reproduction of that event, we might well recog- 
nize in the Apology all that ulterior universality of application 
which our present inspection has revealed ? 

There are two things to be said in reply to this. In the first 
place, considering what manner of man Plato was, — the idealist 
par excellence, —the supposition that he overlooked, or had not 
definitely in mind, the universal (or ideal) aspects of his theme is, 
to say the least, somewhat dangerous. It is not always the part 
of critical prudence to stick to the letter in the interpretation of a 
writing. That depends on the writer, and depends too, we may 
add, on the standards of literary interpretation which were preva- 
lent in his time and which he must therefore have expected to be 
applied to his own work. In the second place, the general sig- 
nificance of the Apology is, in one most important feature, ex- 
pressly indicated, and furthermore is developed in a fashion which 
betrays the -artist’s forethought. We have said that this is a 
defense not of Socrates alone but of the philosophical life. Now 
let it be observed that in the first part, indeed, this life is treated 
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as the divinely appointed mission of a certain remarkable indi- 
vidual. To this man his peculiar task appears as a supreme obli- 
gation, ranking above every other occupation public or private ; 
and in serviceableness to the state it surpasses every other. But 
the extreme rarity of such a man is in every way emphasized, 
though a hint is dropped that the divine providence may send 
another in his place. Inthe second part, however, we find it stated 
in the most famous words of the whole Afo/ogy, that the philo- 
sophical life is the greatest good to man, and that no other life is fit 
to be lived by a man, — meaning, no doubt, that no other life is a 
sufficient realization of his distinctively human nature. Beyond 
this one might think that praise could not go. But in the third 
part what is from the dramatic point of view a yet higher climax is 
reached. The philosophical life is an immortal life, and that in a 
double sense. It cannot be cut off by the death of him who lives 
it. “For if you think that by killing men you will prevent 
anyone’s reproaching you for your evil lives, you are mistaken ; 
for that way of escape is neither wholly possible nor honorable.” 
And it is the type of the everlasting happiness of the just. All 
this, to be sure, is couched in more or less mythical form, — Soc- 
rates prophesying before his death; the absence of the warning 
voice that would have checked him, if his defense had been ill- 
advised ; and the old story of the just judges in the lower world. 
But this is precisely in Plato’s usual manner, —to suggest as 
myth the crowning doctrine which he is unprepared to prove as 
science. 


If this interpretation be correct, why have recent expositions 
of Plato’s philosophy overlooked it? Mainly, perhaps, because 
they have continued to accept the view of a previous generation 
of scholars, that the Apology is one of the earliest, if not the very 
first, of Plato’s writings. The strongest of the old supporting 
arguments no longer, of course, remains, — that, as a report of 
Socrates’s actual defense, it must have been put together almost 
immediately after the trial. But other arguments have been 
forthcoming. 

In the first place, there is the argument from stylometric tests ; 
but despite the immense service which these tests have rendered 
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in the establishment of Platonic, as well as of Shakespearian 
I) chronology, their application to the Apology has not yet been 
\ made very decisive. The Afology, as a set of continuous dis- 
| courses in which the personality of the supposed speaker is kept 
ever prominent, offers an awkward comparison with the other 
dialogues. The fact that Lutoslawski’s figures show it to be 
farthest removed from the style of the Laws may well mean only | 
i that in the former dialogue Socrates is almost the only speaker, 
while in the latter he does not enter at all. 

In the second place, there is the alleged presence in the 
) Apology of logical fallacies that betray the writer’s immaturity of 
mind. The accusation of sophistry has been brought, for 
example, against all three arguments in the examination of 
) Meletus. The critics, however, have strangely overlooked the 
| fact that in the first and second of those arguments Socrates's 
thesis is, not that the charge of corrupting the youth is false, but 
1H that it is beneath contempt, that it has been brought by a man 
\} who has never given any thoughtful consideration to the subject. 
And surely he does prove that. Jowett suggests that Socrates 
. utters a sophism (excusable only as so much irony), ‘when he 
'| says that it is absurd to suppose that one man is the corrupter 
\| | of youth and all the rest of the world the improvers of youth.” 
| | Is it not ratheratruism? But let us hear Jowett further. “Truly 


characteristic of Socrates is another point in his answer, which 
may also,”"— if not otherwise excused, — ‘‘be regarded as so- 


| | phistical. He says that ‘if he has corrupted the youth, he must 
; i have corrupted them involuntarily.’ But if, as Socrates argues, 

all evil is involuntary [he adduces nothing of the sort], then all 
criminals ought to be admonished and not punished [he draws no 
such conclusion]. In these words the Socratic doctrine of the in- 
i voluntariness of evil is clearly intended to be conveyed.”” How 
Jowett, with the words of his own translation before him, could 
have written this, would pass comprehension, if the misunderstand- 
1 ing under which he labored had not been widely prevalent. We 
have not space here for a general discussion of the doctrine of the 


involuntariness of evil, as it is represented in the writings of 
Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle ; and fortunately there is no need, 
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for the present passage is clear enough on its own account. The 
fundamental assumption of Socrates in this argument is, not that 
no one intentionally commits what he knows to be a wrong act, 
nor that such a wrong-doer ought not to be punished, — the 
contrary is implied, — but simply that no man will deliberately 
and with clear consciousness injure himself. The argument, 
then, runs as follows: ‘If you, Meletus, know that to corrupt 
one’s fellow citizens is to injure oneself, surely I am not ignorant 
of the fact. It is absurd, therefore, to suppose that I would 
intentionally do such a thing ; therefore, if I have done it, it must 
have been unintentionally, that is to say, innocently, and I deserve 
only to be convinced of my error.’ The plea is so far from being 
fallacious that it is the indispensable defense of every intelligent 
laborer for social reform. The objection has been made that 
Socrates might have some compensating profit in view in his 
corruption of the youth. But no such motive is adduced by 
the accuser ; and elsewhere in his defense Socrates gives ample 
proof of the general purity of his motives. 

With regard to the third argument of the refutation, we must 
remark that it is aimed at a real weakness in the indictment. It 
points out that this is unclear, and that it hints vaguely at an ac- 
cusation which it does not express; and furthermore, that when 
this insinuation is put into plain terms, the indictment contradicts 
itself. For it ran: ‘‘ He believes not in the gods in which the 
city believes, but in other strange spiritual agencies,” — which, in 
view of the change of term, presumably were not gods. Thus 
the language presents a false antithesis, which Socrates was per- 
fectly right in denouncing. The common criticism, that the 
original indictment was consistent enough in itself until Meletus 
was trapped into putting an extreme interpretation upon it, is thus 
seriously at fault. The original indictment was consistent, only 
until its ill-concealed animus was fairly exhibited. So much for 
the literal signification of the passage. That it has a further 
import will, we believe, be acknowledged, when it is considered 
whether “‘ bastard sons of the gods, born either of nymphs or of 
any other mothers of whom they are said to be,” and, in homelier 
phrase, “‘ mules, the offspring of horses and asses,” are not sug- 
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gestive of the imagery elsewhere employed by Plato in illustration 
of his conception of Auman nature. Of course, if this be correct, 
the Afology cannot well belong to the earliest period of his 
productivity. 

A fourth alleged fallacy is pointed out in the words: ‘“ And 
whether any of these turns out a good man or not, I should not 
in justice be held responsible, for to no one of them did I ever 
either promise any lesson or teach any.”' How, it is asked, can 
Socrates (or Plato) imagine that such a plea as this is a sufficient 
answer to the charge that Critias, Charmides, and Alcibiades had 
all been companions of Socrates and under his influence? Prob- 
ably no one has ever so imagined, —certainly not Plato. The 
critics have apparently forgotten that the portion of a sentence 
thus singled out for ignominy is incidental to a protestation on 
Socrates’s part, that his peculiar services had been absolutely 
open and free to all, and the same for all. And this follows im- 
mediately upon an elaborate profession of the uncompromising 
rectitude which he had maintained throughout his whole career, 
public and private. The argument may be paraphrased as fol- 
lows: ‘I never stood in the individual relation of master to pupil 
with any man. But in the prosecution of my own work, I have 
permitted all who desired, to be present or to cooperate with me, 
and this without distinction of person. I have never promised 
[as the sophists do] to impart any special knowledge [and thus, 
as was generally understood, to make men morally better], nor 
have I actually done so [the sole business being a cooperative 
search]; and so I cannot justly be held responsible for the outcome 
in any case. And my whole practice has been open and above- 
board and absolutely the same for all.’ Now, we would not say 
that this argument is rigidly conclusive ; but we protest that it is 
as strong as any @ priori argument on such a point can be. And, 
what is more, it is immediately supplemented by ample a posteriori 
evidence to the same effect. 

To resume: our examination fails to discover in the Apology 
any of the alleged marks of logical immaturity. The fallacies are 
the work of the critics themselves, and are due either to forgetful- 
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ness of the thesis to be proved, to a preconception as to what 
Socrates ought to say or mean, or to the wresting of a single 
consideration from the context in which it rightfully belongs. 

In the third place, it has been held that the Apology must be 
many years earlier than the Phedo, because its treatment of im- 
mortality is much less developed. In the latter, it is said, immor- 
tality is supposedly demonstrated ; in the former, it is held as an 
abstract possibility. Now it is generally admitted that there is 
noi the least logical incompatibility between the two positions ; 
on the other hand, the existence of an important partial identity 
has not been sufficiently recognized. In both dialogues the 
condition of mankind in the hereafter is regarded as a matter 
which transcends present human knowledge. “If I should say 
that Iam in anything wiser than another man, it would be in 
this: that not having adequate knowledge of the things in Hades, 
even so I think that I have not.”' So the Apology; and in the 
Phedo the account of the secret places of the earth is thus intro- 
duced: ‘ That these things are true, however, seems to me to 
be too difficult for even the art of Glaucus to prove.”* In both 
dialogues, therefore, the teaching upon these matters is con- 
fessedly mythical,— no doubt with the justification in mind which 
the Phedo offers, namely, that “ the risk is a noble one.”* But 
what of the belief in immortality itself? Upon this point there 
are two considerations to be noted. In the first place, the 
dramatic setting of the Apology practically excludes the possi- 
bility of introducing into it any such theory of immortality as is 
set forth in the Phedo. Not only is there no appropriate place 
for it, but the audience is one entirely unfit to understand or 
appreciate it. For the theory is inseparably bound up with the 
doctrine of the ideas in its most recondite form. Even had the 
author of the Afology been already familiar with the main lines 
of thought developed in the Phedo, he could scarcely have 
handled the subject of immortality otherwise than as he did. It 
would be absurd, of course, to hold that the Apology is the later 
of the two, for as such it would present a monstrous anticlimax. 
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| But there is no apparent reason for supposing that it antedates 
the other by any considerable interval. In the second place, the 
Phedo itself bears the marks of a persistent agnosticism in its 
ultimate attitude upon this question. When the great argument 
is finished, and Cebes and Simmias can discover no further 
specific ground for doubt, the latter nevertheless confesses that 
1). he cannot help feeling doubt by reason of the magnitude of the 
subject and his distrust of human weakness. And Socrates not 
only assents, but insists upon the necessity of a reéxamination 
of the fundamental premises and a retracing of the argument, 
| until the whole shall be made as plain as human reason can 
make it.' 
) It remains to inquire whether there are any positive reasons for 
if assigning a comparatively late date. Frankly, we know of none 
| | that are of decisive value; but there are at least two that are sug- 
| gestive. In the first place, a certain aspect of the ethical content 
i) of the dialogue must be noted. It is well known that, accord- 
a ing to the Xenophontic account of Socrates, his conception of the 
\ value of morality was that of a supreme usefulness. Not only 
| 


may particular passages be cited to prove this, but the whole tone 
: of the moral teaching, and especially the motives to which Soc- 
| rates appeals in exhorting others to right conduct, are undis- 
a guisedly utilitarian. Even in that last conversation (for which 
| 


the authority of Hermogenes is claimed), where the noble senti- 


} ment, that it is better to die unjustly than to kill another unjustly, 
| Ht | is expressed, the ensuing explanation is disillusioning. Socrates 
\ has seen “‘ that the estimation felt among posterity with regard to 
I such as have done wrong and such as have suffered wrong is by 


| | no means similar.”? How far a radical injustice is done to Soc- 

rates in this account, we cannot now determine ; but it would be 
\ rash to assume that such injustice has been thorough-going and 
( entire. Certainly one of the most important features of Plato’s 
it ethics was the distinction which he effected between the internal 
and the external effects of virtue, and the vindication of good 
character itself as the essential content of happiness. There are 
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hints of this both in the Alcibiades J (if that be genuine) and the 
Protagoras, But these hints are feeble. It is in the Gorgias that 
we first find anything like an adequate treatment of the question. 
Now in the Afology this question is not expressly discussed, but 
a definite attitude is taken toward it,’ which is identical with that 
which we find defended in the Gorgias ; and the language and 
the ideas of the Apology show some striking correspondences with 
those of the related portion of the Gorgias.*? Moreover, this atti- 
tude is taken in no doubtful or hesitating fashion, but boldly and 
with an air of assured mastery. Everywhere the sentiment ap- 
pears to be that the good of virtue and the evil of vice are essen- 
tial to them, whatever the consequences may be. In fact, the 
only knowledge (apart from that of his own ignorance) that Soc- 
rates here claims to possess*is along this very line. Thus, 
whereas he is not sure whether death be not the greatest of goods, 
he £nows that undutifulness is an evil. The post at which, as he 
believes, the god has placed him, he will not desert for fear of any 
possible consequence whatsoever.‘ There are two instances in 
which the doctrine is given a definitely religious coloring ; first, 
the expression, ‘I do not think it is permitted that a good man 
should be injured by a worse ”;° and, secondly, the phrase upon 
which we should otherwise lay the greatest weight, — “to medi- 
tate upon this one thing as true, that to a good man no evil is 
possible either in life or in death, and that his concerns are not 
neglected by the gods.”"* For this reason, doubtless, some have 
held that in the Afology we have only to do with a religious 

‘In this respect the Apology shows its close affinity with the Crite, to which widely 
different dates have been assigned, but which, on the ground of a well-known allusion 
(45 B, 52C; of. 37 C-E), may be considered later than the Apology. 

2 It will be remembered, for example, that the Gorgias contains a discussion by 
Socrates of the possibility of his being brought to trial and of the probable conse- 
quences which would then ensue, in which various characteristic ideas of the Apology 


occur. The Gorgias is also the earliest of the dialogues proper, in which the peculiar 
use of myth (above noted) occurs; and its myth is only another form of that of the 
Apology. 

3 Note, too, that the Gorgias, which defends this thesis, is the first of the dialogues 
(with the doubtful exception of the Crito) to reach a positive conclusion. 
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conviction, which was in later years given a genuinely philo- 
sophical basis. Still the word ‘true’ (d4@éc) is emphasized, and 
that, considering the general argument of the A/o/ogy, cannot 
be lightly passed over. The doctrine is presented not as a 
hope but as a ground of hope. Moreover, the religious col- 
oring is by no means wholly absent from the Gorgias. But 
the most significant passage of all is that at the beginning of the 
third part of the Apology, in which the old man contrasts 
himself and his slower pursuer death, with his false judges and 
their swifter pursuer wickedness, — swifter, evidently, because it 
overtakes the wrong-doer in the very moment of his evil deed. 
“ And now I shall depart, condemned by you to the penalty of 
death ; but these shall depart, having brought upon themselves 
condemnation by Truth to depravity and injustice." And I abide 
by the award, and they too.”"* There is no thought here of any 
further punishment, whether by god or man. Now we cannot 
say that this could not possibly have been written by Plato at an 
early date, or even that something like this may not have fallen 
from the lips of Socrates himself. But it is at least more sugges- 
tive of the author of the Gorgias, | 

In the second place, the very value of the Apology as a work 
of art points to an advanced date of composition. In this respect 
it is above comparison with the Zaches and the Charmides, or 
even with the Protagoras. In beauty and eloquence it stands 
beside the Phedo and the noblest passages of the Symposium 
and the Republic. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the 
comparative excellence of the Apology may in part be due to the 
greater simplicity of its esthetic problem ; for a good speech is 
far easier to write than a good dialogue. And, too, the subject 
of the Apology was of itself a tremendous inspiration. The facts 
are not such as to warrant a certain inference ; but, as has been 
said, the later date is from this point of view the more probable. 


1So literally ; but a classical friend suggests that the last words are a mere rhetor- 
ical hendiadys, in which ddcxiav corresponds to dixy in the balanced phrase of the 
preceding clause ; and he proposes the rendering, ‘‘to a life-sentence of spiritual 
turmoil.”’ 
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The reader has perhaps forgotten that this long and inconclu- | 
sive discussion of the time of writing of the Apology was intro- 
duced with a purpose, namely, to remove a certain antecedent 
improbability that might be conceived to attach to the interpreta- 
tion which was set forth in the first pages of this article. But, f 
indeed, we have had a second object in view, without which the | 
length of the digression might have been inexcusable. As the 
Platonic controversy now stands, it is not too much to say that ‘ 
the question of the date of the Apology has become one of the | 
most momentous in the whole history of ancient philosophy. 
For this work is looked upon as an appropriate point of departure 
for the study of the development of Plato’s thought; and upon 
the correct tracing of that development the solution of many 
important problems now turns. We have tried, therefore, in an | 
incidental way, to show that this use of the Afology is at least | 
dangerous, and calls for a far more elaborate justification than has 
yet been given it. 

As for the interpretation of the Apology, that after all must | 
rest upon the document itself; and, in conclusion, we can but , 
repeat the two leading questions. Has this defense of Socrates 
for us the broader meaning which has been indicated? And, if { 
so, is it probable that the great idealist himself overlooked, or | 
did not clearly have in view, this aspect of his writing ? 

THEODORE DE LAGUNA. | 
Bryn MAwrk COLLEGE. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


HE tracing of some sort of an evolution in religious belief 

and practice has long been a favorite task with those en- 

gaged in the scientific study of religion. It is the purpose of 

this paper to point out certain limitations to the problem, and to 

indicate, if possible, the direction in which a genuinely scientific 
solution may be possible. 

The point of view of most students of this subject has, un- 
fortunately, been more or less determined by systematic consid- 
erations, and the procedure has often amounted to little more 
than a series of attempts to find in various religions of different 
periods and stages of culture an embodiment in greater or less 
degree of some concept, such as monotheism, the meaning of 
which is predetermined by the investigator, that is, carried over 
bodily as a perfectly determinable quantity from his own uni- 
verse of ideas. It has also been common to work out in the 
same manner some supposedly evolutionary series such as the 
following. Beginning with fetichism, religions are said to pass 
through animism, naturalism, higher pantheism, henotheism, and 
ethical monotheism. All such schemes have a certain rough 
and ready merit, but at their best they fail to take into account 
important facts regarding religion, not the least of which is the 
great complexity of the data involved; and thus the series, so 
painstakingly elaborated, is apt to be entirely spurious. 

By other students, the view is held that there is a certain 
germinal idea or instinct present in the lower religions, which, 
by degrees, attains a fuller and fuller expression,’ or that there 
have been successive revelations of a certain concept among dif- 
ferent peoples and at different times. The phenomena of the 
ethnic religions then divide themselves into real religion and 
superstition. They are significant in proportion as they reveal 
some trace of this instinct, revelation, or whatever the primordial 
datum is taken to be, otherwise primitive beliefs are largely neg- 

1. g., Max Miller, Tiele, Jastrow, and others; also H. R. Marshall, /nstinct 
and Reason. 
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ative quantities. These views are really the direct descendants 
of the once prevalent idea that true religion was in all essentials 
originally revealed to man, and that, in so far as there has been 
any evolution, it has been in the main negative.’ The adherents 
of the instinct type of theory can, of course, stand for a positive 
evolution, but, if they ever faced the problem in a detailed and 
thoroughgoing manner, they would apparently have some diffi- 
culty in showing how an instinct with no natural history could 
evolve in the terms of an unrelated economic, social, and intel- 
lectual milieu. 

It is not, however, our purpose here to attempt a systematic 
criticism of these points of view, but rather merely to state that 
the resulting methods of treating religion throw over it a false 
simplicity and that the problem of evolution in religion requires 
further and more critical examination. The theories above 
referred to have borrowed their concepts and method more or 
less directly from the biological sciences, where it is doubtless 
legitimate to arrange in series various types of structure, such as 
reproductive organs, nervous systems, and what not. From this, 
some have come to the conclusion that the diverse forms of 
religion which have come into being represent necessary stages 
in the development of the higher types of religion. But, even in 
biology, there are limitations to the significance of the series which 
may be constructed. Each animal and plant form stands at the 
end of a long process of development, and is in no sense actually 
intermediate between certain other existing forms. In an even 
greater degree, the different manifestations of religion are discrete 
and non-continuous. Of course, itis possible to arrange types of 
religion in a series in the same way in which types of animal 
structure may be arranged, but, for reasons which we shall 
develop, the seeming connections between the members are more 
than likely to be imaginary. In this connection, the words of 
Galton are apposite : 

“ Whenever search is made for intermediate forms between 
widely divergent varieties, whether they be of plants or of animals, 


1 For recent expositions of this point of view, cf Nassau’s Fetichism in West 
Africa, chap. iii, and Trumbull’s Zhe Blood Covenant. 
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of weapons or utensils, of customs, religion, or language, or of 
any other product of evolution, a long and orderly series can 
usually be made out, each member of which differs in an almost 
imperceptible degree from adjacent specimens. But it does not 
at all follow, because these intermediate stages have been found 
to exist, that they were the very stages passed through in the 
course of evolution. Counter evidence exists in abundance, not 
only of the appearance of considerable sports, but of their remark- 
able stability in heredity transmission. Many of the specimens 
of intermediate forms may have been unstable varieties whose 
descendants had reverted ; they might be looked upon as tenta- 
tive and faltering steps taken along parallel courses of evolution, 
and afterwards retraced.”’' 

He who supposes that the method of biology can be applied 
off-hand to social phenomena certainly falls into a serious error. 
The strictures which Galton urges are particularly applicable in 
the science of religion. True, the stages of culture known to us 
may be serially arranged, but it does not follow that the low 
grade forms are preliminary steps to higher grades. Many of 
them are quite likely side-developments on some plane of arrest, 
or unfruitful exaggerations of planes of culture that in some way 
lost the cue to progress, or got detached from its main stream. 
Conditions of this sort would be entirely possible, even if religious 
development consisted in the unfolding of some primitive instinct 
or ‘ perception of the infinite.’ If, however, it can be shown that 
the religious attitude is a differentiation from the more immediate 
aspects of the life process, that the one is an organic part of the 
other, neither possessing a primordial essence peculiar to itself, 
it would seem that the different phenomena called religious would 
be even more discrete than is the case with apparently related 
forms of animal life. So complex are the elements which consti- 
tute, and so subtle are the forces which codperate in the deter- 
mination of any given social fact, it is generally unsafe to 
compare one with another as one might compare the reproductive 
systems of various plants. Only the primary life activities of 
different peoples can be so compared. Variations in these ele- 


' Natural Inheritance (1889), pp. 32, 33- 
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mentary processes bring about, on derived planes, indefinitely 
varied results. The forms of religion are so definitely parts of 
the social milten which produces them that we cannot attempt to 
arrange them in a scale of higher and lower until we are able to 
evaluate the social background, and this is possible only so 
roughly that, with our present knowledge, the scaling of religions 
is scarcely worth attempting. That is to say, a group may be 
far advanced in certain aspects of its social organization, while, 
paradoxically enough, it may be very backward in its economic 
development. So of every other of its aspects : in some respects 
it may be progressive and in others backward or even degenerate. 
What, then, shall be the status of such a group as compared with 
others which are retarded in still different ways ? 

To illustrate the above statement and make clear its bearings 
upon the problem of the evolution of religion, we may refer to 
the Arunta of Central Australia. As far as tribal organization 
and the various means of social control are concerned, these 
people are relatively advanced for an ethnic race. Their mar- 
riage system is worked out with elaborate detail, and they count 
descent through the male. And yet, according to their observers 
(Messrs. Spencer and Gillen), they have no system of chief- 
tainship, no theistic ideas of any sort, and their economic 
development, while it is in a way adapted to their natural condi- 
tions, is, nevertheless, most crude. Thus, while living in a 
climate that is sometimes very severe, they are unclothed, and 
their primary method of insuring an abundant supply of staple 
articles of food is based upon various and elaborate magical 
rites, so-called, rather than upon even a feeble reconstruction of 
their food environment. They are said to have no religion be- 
cause they have no notions of gods, and yet, if religion consists 
in certain mental attitudes and social functions rather than in a 
certain conceptual framework, we believe a good case for their 
religion can be made out. Now, just as it would be difficult to 
determine, on the whole, the social status of such a group, 
because of the very unequal development of the various aspects 
of its life, so it would be hard to say where its religion belongs, 
comparatively speaking, or to say off-hand that it is related in 
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any sequential fashion to the religion of some other group. Such 
a religion, granted that it is one, though it lacks the conceptual 
framework that is usually associated with even primitive faiths, 
must be determined solely by its functional relationships to the 
various expressions of group life. An attempt to work outa 
statement of the Arunta religion would make it quite clear that 
religions generally are so definitely the outcome of particular 
social conditions that no such external characteristics as fetichism, 
animism, theism, and the like, can place the religions of different 
groups in any vital relationship. A people which possesses no 
gods is not necessarily in a pre-religious stage of development. 
It may have had deities and, through some peculiar turn in its 
social and economic development, it may have lost them (¢. g., the 
case of the Todas, mentioned in a following paragraph). Nor isa 
monotheistic belief an indication in every case of a high religious 
plane. A tribe in the interior of Borneo, of low grade in social de- 
velopment, is said to believe in a single supreme god, while tribes 
which are more advanced in many ways living along the coast 
are polytheists. Of this apparent anomaly, Hose and McDougall, 
the observers of these tribes, say: ‘‘ We are disposed to regard 
this conception (7. ¢., of the supreme Being) as one that, amid the 
perpetual flux of opinion and belief that obtains among people 
destitute of written records, may be comparatively rapidly and 
easily arrived at under favorable conditions, such as seem to be 
afforded by the Kenyas”’; it may then, as easily, be lost or 
“remain as a vestige only to be discerned by curious research 
in the minds of a few individuals, as among the Ibans, or the 
Australian blacks, until another turn of Fortune’s wheel, perhaps 
in the birth of some overmastering personality or a revival of 
tribal or national vigor, gives it a new period of life and power.”' 

Again, while the Arunta people, as before stated, have no the- 
istic ideas, other tribes, on the southeast coast of Australia, have 
a concept of an ‘All Father,’ which, though remotely theistic in 
the tribes studied by Howitt,’ attains among others the definite 
qualities of a deity who is revered and to some extent prayed to.° 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XXXI, p. 213. 


2 The Native Tribes of S. E. Australia. 
* Parker, 7he Euahlayi Tribe, chap. ii. 
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In these cases, and others of the sort, we can scarcely say that 
the religion of one tribe is superior to that of another, but rather 
that the evolution of the concepts of higher values has followed 
diverse lines, and that the matrix of social life, of which each is a 
part, must be taken into account in all attempts to evaluate them. 
In other words, that there is no direct relation between the 
atheism of the Arunta and the monotheism of the Euahlayi. 

One other illustration, out of many, may be given. The Todas 
of India, Rivers’ tells us, have at present very vague ideas of 
deities ; but they were once, he believes, quite definite. All of 
the attention of these people is at present centred in their dairies 
and the rituals connected therewith. They seem to be losing an 
old religion, in which there were deities, and slowly evolving a 
new one, in which their highest value concepts are symbolized in 
other than theistic terms. At least, their religious ideas are 
changing, and this much, at any rate, seems clear, that in some 
way in the not very remote past their interest in their old re- 
ligion died out because that religion failed to express sufficiently 
the new interests which were gradually awakening among them. 
By some means, external conditions, possibly their economic envi- 
ronment, underwent radical change, and in time nothing was left 
in their lives to make the old ideas and rituals significant to them 
of any values. In the meantime, other objects of interest were 
appearing. Buffaloes became their chief means of subsistence, 
and the breeding and care of these animals became matters of 
absorbing attention. Their life now revolves about the buffalo. 
The milk is, to all intents and purposes, a sacred fluid, and all 
objects and persons associated with the procuring and care of the 
milk are also sacred. The dairymen are quasi-priests, and elab- 
orate ceremonies have grown up about their ordination. The 
names of their old gods remain, but they interest the Todas very 
little, even where they have been associated, as by after-thought, 
with the dairy interest. It is conceivable that, under favorable 
conditions, definitely related to their present social life, a new set 
of gods might develop among the Todas. 

In turning from these illustrations, let us emphasize again that 


1 The Todas. 
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terms like ‘ fetichism,’ ‘animism,’ or even ‘ monotheism,’ have no 
special significance as blanket concepts to be applied right and 
left to the phenomena of primitive religion. The developmental 
series which may be worked out in such terms is more than likely 
to be spurious. A comparative study, as far as it is possible at 
all, might, however, start from the assumption that in different 
social matrices there are specialized attitudes having functional 
elements in common, such as might be called religious. It seems 
that some criterion of religion might be formulated in terms of 
social psychology, which would at least serve as a working 
hypothesis, its validity to be determined through its use. 

But, as far as the evolution of this religious tendency is con- 
cerned, it is clear, at least, that we do not have some constant 
element to deal with, an element which gradually becomes more 
and more explicit. We have rather an indefinite number of 
discrete attitudes which, within limits, bear a definite relation to 
the matrix of experience out of which they have evolved. These 
are alike and different. They are alike in respect to their re- 
ligious character, which certain conditions in various stages of 
society have caused to develop. All of the results of these con- 
ditions may be called forms of religious consciousness because of 
the manner of their peculiar relation to the matrix of practical 
activities. On the other hand, they are different in so far as they 
have sprung from different grades of culture or from different sets 
of activities on the same grade of culture. In other words, from 
a given stage of culture, a corresponding religious attitude may 
be differentiated, the immediate precursors of which attitude are 
the more direct and, in the main, the more practical attitudes of 
the life of the group. Almost any conceivable practical adjust- 
ment may theoretically, and has, in fact, as a matter of history, 
served as the basis of a religious attitude. It is manifest, if the 
religious attitude is thus a secondary matter, or a product, and if 
these are the conditions of its appearance, that religious types are 
not related to one another in causal or sequential terms, but 
rather in the fact that they are all alike connected with certain 
cultural levels. : 

The problem of the evolution of religion is then the problem 
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of tracing the connection between various religions and the 
cultural matrix out of which they have sprung, of noting how, 
in certain environments, and in the face of certain life-problems, 
the religious type of attitude tends to develop in particular ways, 
and how, in like manner, its content and form vary with these 
external conditions. The point is not that a preéxisting reli- 
gious instinct finds expression in the important practical activities 
of a group of people, but rather that these activities by their very 
importance produce a peculiar differentiation of consciousness 
that may be called religious, and hence, in so far, themselves 
become religious acts. Thus “worship of ancestors naturally 
predominates where family feeling is the strongest and where the 
head of the family holds the position of authority over a large 
number of dependents.”' In the case of the negroes described 
by Ellis,’ there is little family solidarity or family feeling, and con- 
sequently there is no development of the religious attitude on 
this side of their life. Their chief matters of concern are the 
forces of nature .nanifested in ocean and river, in the falling of 
great trees, and in the pestilence. Certain adjusting activities 
cluster about these objects of attention, and out of them a re- 
ligious attitude eventually grows. 

The religion of the primitive Semites has been shown * to be 
directly connected with their dependence upon the date palm for 
food, and with their matriarchial organization of society. The 
central object of attention of the head-hunting Dyaks is, of 
course, the capture of enemies’ heads with its accompanying 
perils. The activities clustering about head-hunting furnish the 
substrate of their religious consciousness. The heads are wor- 
shiped ; they are the symbols of a successful raid and the bringers 
of blessing to the captors. Elaborate ceremonies attend the 
home-coming of the raiders; feasts are given in honor of the 
heads taken. The religious attitude of the Kwakiutl Indians is 
definitely connected with their complex system of secret societies. 
That of the Central Australians is evidently an outgrowth of 
their somewhat strenuous food conditions. In all the cases just 

1 Morris, Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 24, p. 411. 


2 The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast. 
5G. A. Barton, Semitic Origins, 
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mentioned, and many more might as easily be offered, we find a 
somewhat definite type of social interest about which most of the 
activities of the group centre. These activities may be called 
either practical or religious with almost equal justice from the 
standpoint of the people involved. 

Now it may be urged that these instances afford no proof that 
the religious attitude is a differentiation out of certain types of 
activity, rather than an independent something which, however, 
finds expression in accordance with the dominant habits of a 
people. In reply, it may be said that no possible meaning can 
attach to an evaluating attitude which is, at bottom, independent of 
objective conditions. The point which we here desire to make 
clear, is that certain elements in the life of a people come to con- 
sciousness as having peculiar value, and therefore, that the reli- 
gious attitude, a special case of this larger sense of value, is directly 
related to and is an integral part of the practical and spontaneous 
adjustments of the people concerned. If this is the correct view, 
there is no such thing as a permanently existing religious instinct, 
sense, or attitude, which continues independently of these objective 
conditions of life. 

We may say, if we choose, that the human species is so organ- 
ized that it has the faculty of realizing value; but nothing is 
gained by such a statement, any more than general psychology 
would profit by the dictum that man has a faculty of perception 
or of reason. Man does not perceive all the time or reason 
all the time, but if placed in certain situations, he does act in 
these characteristic ways. There has been no continuum of 
reason or perception, but merely various discrete acts related 
definitely to the objective conditions in which man is from time to 
time placed. We hold that the case is the same with religion. 
One has here to deal with peculiar kinds of reactions which 
appear with reference to all varieties of objective circumstances, 
provided the latter have acquired a certain relationship to a social 
group of some sort. 

We should expect, then, to find that religious forms do not 
develop into other forms, but rather that they are the successive 
expressions of various ages and changing environments.' Thus, 

Hoffding, Philosophy of Religion, p. 242. 
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we venture to assert, the piacular sacrifice of the later Semitic 


religions can be said only in an external sense to have developed . 


from the earlier sacrificial meal. These two types of religious 
expression are responses to two different types of needs, or con- 
ceptions of value. It is true that the objective form of the reac- 
tion was in all probability continuous throughout all periods of 
Semitic history, in other words, that the sacrificial meal gradually 
changed into certain later forms, but there was no continuity on 
the psychical side. The objective continuity was simply the 
vague one of habit or custom. As Semitic society met new 
problems and exigencies of life, the expression of the religious atti- 
tude, when it appeared at all, would naturally fall into the con- 
ventional forms, modifying them gradually, however. It is so of 
all religious development. The external form of expression may 
serve to keep alive or to reéxcite a primitive attitude, but more 
likely the attitude itself is different because it has arisen out of 
new circumstances, and, in the end, the traditional form of expres- 
sion is itself gradually transformed. The only continuity then 
in religious evolution is, we hold, the continuity of the social 
background, which under varying conditions produces varying 
types of religious growth. 

In speaking, then, of different stages of the religious conscious- 
ness, we cannot mean that a certain attitude has been contin- 
uously unfolding in the history of the race, but rather that here 
and there are to be found divers types of development which may, 
on the whole, be classed as religious. No religion is related to 
another except on the general ground that all are expressions of 
what man feels to be ultimate values, the expression of the most 
far-reaching appreciations of life and its problems which he is 
capable of feeling at his stage of culture and with his environ- 
ment. Consequently, the forms of religion are as diverse as the 
infinitely varied circumstances of human life and struggle can 
make them. 

Irvine Kine. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PHILOSOPHY.’ 


HE first International Philosophical Congress was held at 
Paris during the Exposition summer of 1900, the second at 
Geneva in 1904. The third Congress met at Heidelberg, August 
31-September 5, 1908, under the presidency of Professor Win- 
delband, with Professor Elsenhans, Heidelberg, as Secretary, 
and an active and efficient Biiro headed by Dr. A. Ruge. Tothe 
untiring efforts of these officers and to the hearty codperation of 
the authorities of the university, the city, and the grand duchy of 
Baden, was due in large measure the success of the meeting. 
The inclement weather of the season on the Continent could not 
dampen the members’ appreciation of the beauty of the historic 
town, nor their enjoyment of the various entertainments provided 
for their hours of leisure. In the University we felt at home not 
only as university men ourselves, but because of the interest taken 
in our work, and the philosophical atmosphere, in the largest 
sense of the term, by which we found ourselves surrounded. The 
civil authorities of the town and country welcomed us with cor- 
dial words and with material favors. For nearly a week the mem- 
bers of the Congress wore in their badges the colors of Baden ; 
our interest in the land and in the Ruperto-Carola will far out- 
last our temporary citizenship. 

The attendance at the Congress included three hundred active 
members, besides many visitors and the considerable number of 
enrolled members who were hindered from being present. Apart 
from the content of particular papers, certain general features ot 
the session were of interest. The temper of the work was posi- 
tive. The apologetic note was heard much less than in many 
discussions of recent times. Philosophy seemed no longer on its 
defense. It was rather addressing itself to its task, and conscious ~ 


' For data used in the preparation of this report the writer is indebted to Mr. Ray 
A. Sigsbee, the American member of the Siro, and Professor Thaddeus L. Bolton, 


of the University of Nebraska. To both of these gentlemen he begs to express his 
thanks for courteous assistance. 
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of the work in hand, no longer contending for its existence or its 
place in the family of the sciences. This pleasant consciousness 
was promoted by the circumstances of the meeting : by the agree- 
able surroundings, by the sympathy of many not philosophers by 
profession, by the momentum acquired in so large a gathering of 
scholars through the fact of their collective work. To the writer, 
however, the spirit seemed deeper grounded than in any incidental 
causes. It is evident that the crisis which began in the middle of 
the last century is passing. Philosophers feel less strongly the 
need for defending their type of thought, because, as a matter of 
fact, its position is more firmly established, and because it is accom- 
plishing its work for the age. In particular, it has well begun 
its labors in digesting the enormous material handed over to it by 
the sciences of physical nature and in grappling with the non- 
philosophical or mechanical views of the world developed from 
scientific premises. This was shown in the work of the Congress 
itself. 

A second agreeable feature was the consciousness that philos- 
ophy has a mission in connection with the culture of the age. At 
this point the Anglo-Saxon members of the Congress felt them- 
selves upon familiar ground. It seemed a continuance of the best 
elements in our own tradition to have emphasis laid upon the 
work which philosophy may do in furthering the progress of 
civilization ; and this not merely in so far as culture is made up 
of intellectual factors, but also in that it is ‘practical’ and con- 
tains elements of ‘life.’ Here again, it may be added, a sign 
was given of renewed vitality on the part of our science and a 
proof that its work is in process of accomplishment. For philos- 
ophy to bear its part in the transformation of modern culture, for 
it to contribute to the solution of the problems with which modern 
states are grappling at the moment, or which their leaders perceive 
in the way before them, for it to share in the discussions of polit- 
ical and social questions as well as to influence the forms of later 
thinking or the progress of education, are tasks worthy of the 
best days of its history. And a philosophy which recognizes the 
duty laid upon it by these, its general relations, and which is busy 
with the labors which they suggest, is a philosophy which is 
viable, since it is at work. 
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It was inevitable that an International Congress should con- 
ceive the mission of philosophy in a generous sense; and very 
early in the Heidelberg meeting the cosmopolitan note made 
itself heard. The culture which philosophy is to foster was in- 
terpreted as the civilization that passes the boundaries of single 
states to include the various peoples who make up the world. 
Without derogation to the principle of nationality, it was felt 
that one service which philosophy, and in particular its Inter- 
national Congresses, may render, consists in the deepening of the 
sense of solidarity among the nations. To the development of 
this spirit the days of common work and friendship contributed 
in a practical way. No members of the Congress were more 
heartily welcomed than those who had come to Heidelberg from 
beyond the western frontier. The Germans in particular had 
arranged a graceful attention for their French colleagues. The 
anniversary of Sedan fell on the opening day of the session, but 
the usual celebration of the victory was this year omitted. In 
certain chauvinistic quarters criticism was aroused by the de- 
cision. It is safe to say, however, that few, if any members of 
the Congress shared this feeling. To us it rather seemed a 
cause for rejoicing that, in its measure, our coming together had 
made for the mitigation of international discords and tended to 
promote the peace of the world. 

Among the special trends of philosophical opinion which the 
Congress exemplified, one was peculiarly noteworthy, the tend- 
ency to emphasize the selective, volitional, personal factors in 
thought and existence. This trend was shown in Croce’s dis- 
cussion of zxsthetic intuition, for example, and by Windelband’s 
use of the selective definition of phenomena in his analysis of 
natural law ; it was notably illustrated by the prolonged and in- 
tense discussion of pragmatism and the pragmatic theory of 
truth, while in a different form it appeared in the “absolute 
pragmatism ” of Royce’s argument. No doubt this tendency is 
confronted by opposing forms of thought, as indeed it met with 
opposition in the discussions of the Congress itself. But its 
sharp distinction from many powerful currents of existing 
opinion only accentuates its significance. It is clear that the 
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movement of contemporary thinking has undergone a change. 
Already we are removed from the time when, in the in- 
terest of a boastful naturalism or from the side of abstract intel- 
_ lectualistic theory, it was possible to ignore the volitional and 
the affective aspects of human nature, and their importance for 
our views of the world and life. Philosophy has gained a broader 
conception of the data from which it must start in its attack upon 
the fundamental problems, and by so much at least it has come 
nearer to the truth. But the advance brings with it new re- 
sponsibilities. Less clear in the discussions of the Congress than 
the emphasis laid on personality and will, or less fully formu- 
lated than this, was the recognition of the need to rationalize, to 
universalize, the purposive and volitional factors. Such momenta 
were emphasized, or criticism was offered of their individualistic 
and subjectivistic implications ; the attempts were few to work 
out beyond these limitations to a view which should recognize 
the danger but transcend it. 

At this point, therefore, fresh problems rise before contem- 
porary thought. But the discussions which suggested them 
furnished aid also for their solution. The personal associations 
of the Congress, as well as its technical conferences, emphasized 
the relations of thought to social life. Philosophy has a duty 
toward modern culture, even with regard to the international 
phases of the latter. As it increasingly fulfills this mission, will 
not thinking men become more fully impressed with the broader 
developments of will and feeling which are wrought out in the 
life of civilized societies? And, on the other hand, as the modern 
natious, in part by the aid of reflective thought, more successfully 
develop their internal organization or their peaceful relations to 
other states, will not this better rationalized collective life con- 
tribute to philosophy new bases for its own constructions? For 
the present these are questions of a hypothetical kind. But their 
suggestions for the future are justified by an analogy from the 
recent past. May not the future of this phase of reflection furnish 
a parallel to the history of philosophy and science in the last age ? 
Amid all the disturbance of the later thinking, no one can over- 
look the steadying influence which science has exerted. The 
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belief in a system of law has confirmed our confidence in reason, 
and the endeavor to comprehend it deepened our views of the 
rationality manifested in the world, at a time when faith in reason 
for its own sake stood badly in need of encouragement. It may 
well be that a similar result will follow as we continue to ponder 
the principles of social existence and the questions which society 
posits for the philosopher. 

Four general sessions were on the programme, one for each of 
the four permitted languages, German, English, French, and 
Italian. Unfortunately this balance was disturbed by the illness 
of two of the principal speakers, Professors Henri Bergson, of 
Paris, and Lipps, of Munich. Thus the Congress missed the 
paper of the former on “ L’idée de devenir” and the latter's dis- 
cussion “‘ Zum Begriff der Philosophie.” In their places, as noted 
below, President Windelband and Professor H. Maier, Tiibingen, 
consented tospeak. Thus rearranged the programme of the gen- 
eral sessions was as follows: September 1, Opening of the Con- 
gress, Addresses of Greeting, etc.; paper by Professor Royce, 
“The Nature of Truth in the Light of Recent Discussions.” 
September 2, B. Croce, “Il carattere lirico dell’arte e l’intuitione 
pura.” September 3, E. Boutroux, “ L’état de la philosophie en 
France depuis 1867” ; Professor Windelband, “ Ueber den Begriff 
des Gesetzes.” September 5, Professor Maier, “‘ David Friedrich 
Strauss”’ ; conclusion of the Congress. 

Royce attributed contemporary interest in the problem of truth 
to three motives, expressed respectively in instrumentalism, indi- 
vidualism, and the recent revision of pure mathematics together 
with the new logic attending it. The first two motives are related 
to pragmatism ; the third is often confounded with intellectualism, 
but it may more justly be interpreted in voluntaristic terms, and 
so be called “absolute pragmatism.” This motive involves deep 
interest in the exactness of mathematical method and a rigid ideal 
of truth, which the pragmatists, “from a distance,” misunderstand. 
Its researches have developed a new logic, a logic of the relations 
on which all thinking must depend. The system of these rela- 
tions has certain absolute forms. Such forms are not given us 
as intuitive certainties, nor are they discoverable by analysis, as 
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Kant supposed. They can be ascertained only by synthetic 
experiments in thought construction, which fundamentally include 
the moment of will. For the endeavor to deny them “ inevitably 
implies the reassertion of the very propositions denied.” Thus the 
third motive also issues in a type of voluntarism, reaching a defi- 
nition of truth ‘ at once voluntaristic and absolute.” The prin- 
ciples which it discovers are formal in themselves, expressed in 
pure logic and pure mathematics, but when they have been found, 
it is inevitable that ethics and metaphysics as well as science 
should be thought out in conformityto them. Absolute truth is 
known to us regarding the form of the rational will. 

Croce distinguished five types of zsthetics, empirical,“ prac- 
ticistic,” intellectualistic, agnostic, and mystical. The serial 
order of these types is a logical and necessary one, in which 
the highest includes the rest. Hence a return is demanded to 
mystical zsthetics, last notably manifested in romanticism. We 
must return to the romantic zxsthetics ; but not remain there, 
since a still higher stage exists, “the zsthetics of pure intuition” 
or “pure expression.” With the romantic zsthetics affirming 
the theoretical character of art and denying its logical character, 
the zsthetics of pure intuition makes art the most primitive and 
simple function of the knowing spirit. Here the objection is 
raised that not intuition is demanded from art, or not this alone, 
but feeling, the moved personality of the artist. The theory of 
impersonality, however, coincides with the theory of personality 
rightly understood ; whence it follows that art has at once intui- 
tive and affective, epic and lyric, classic and romantic, objective 
and personal character, and is the perfect expression of an emotion 
or sentiment. The resulting dualism of form and content is to 
be overcome by showing that pure intuition and the representa- 
tion of a feeling, that epic and lyric, are the same. This is in 
fact the true view. The contrary doctrine is intellectualistic, 
springing from an abstract dualism ot spirit and nature. Art 
takes hold on a spiritual, not a physical fact, since spirit, not 
guar, is reality. 

Boutroux’s account o1 contemporary philosophy in France 
began with 1867. That year was marked by a real transition in 
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thought. About this date the eclectic philosophy declined and 
a new development began, of “‘ metaphysical philosophy ”’ on the 
‘| one hand, and “experimental philosophy” on the other. The 

{ phases of this development may be divided into the metaphysical 

movement (in three forms, rationalism, criticism, experientialism), 
the psychological movement, the sociological movement, ethics 
as positive science, the philosophy of the sciences, the philosophy 
of religion, historical inquiries. The most salient characteristic 
of the whole has been the separation of the special philosophical 
it sciences from philosophy proper. Nevertheless, these encounter 
| in their own work epistemological, cosmological, and practical 
i problems, the problems of philosophy itself. The conjecture, 
\i therefore, is not hazardous that the two are tending towards a 

| reconciliation, the special philosophical sciences recognizing that 
i they cannot dispense with metaphysics, and metaphysics assimi- 
lating more and more the methods and results of the sciences 
themselves. 

The idea of law was traced by Windelband back to its historical 
and its psychological origins: the Greek and Renaissance views 
of the order of the heavens, the conflict between the individual 
i and social forms. To-day we differentiate the factual and the 
| ideal order; but a common element in the concept of law re- 
mains, die Bestimmung des Besonderen durch ein Allegemeines. 
Lotze’s use of the expression Ge/ten fails, as did Plato’s theory 


: of ideas, to explain the connection of the logical and the real in 
i this relation. The nominalistic theories are confronted by the 
necessity for grounding the order of ideal contents in an objec- 
; tive order. Kant’s conjunction of legality and causality, more- 
: } over, has made it peculiarly difficult to avoid ascribing efficiency 


; to the “universal rule.” A way of escape seems to open if, in 
i each particular case, the moment of action is ascribed to a unique 
Akt of the causal nexus, and the moment of regularity to the 
| observing intellect. But under the uniformities of nature we un- 
questionably seek reality. The particular can never be grasped 
q in its completeness, nor reality be understood without remainder ; 
| but it is equally certain that in the inquiry into laws a part or side 
of reality forms the object of knowledge. So this expedient is 
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not fully successful. But help may be gained by considering the 
change in a correlative idea, the advance from the qualitative to 
the quantitative and selective conception of phenomena. From 
many directions we have all been converging towards the selec- 
tive view of perception, conception, and theory. Every cogni- 
tive act is selective. /n dieser Weise ist auch alle Erkenntniss der 
Gesetse eine von dem Intellekt aus der Fille der Wirklichkeit 
sweckvoll herausgearbeitete Erscheinung. 

Professor Maier in his lecture, ‘‘ David Friedrich Strauss,” out- 
lined Strauss’s development from the beginnings in romanticism 
to the culminating Hegelian phase. The Hegelian philosophy 
posits the rationality of religion as itself a product of the world- 
reason. But this view leads to the critical examination of the 
New Testament records and the special Christian doctrines. The 
results of such examination, given in the Leben /Jesu and the 
Glaubenslehre, show religion and philosophy no longer identified 
in their content under a diversity of form, but philosophy substi- 
tuting itself for faith. The position of Strauss, however, is not to 
be condemned, since his error consisted in his failure to appreci- 
ate the practical element in religion, rather than in his principle 
of rational criticism. During his last period, in Der alte und der 
neue Glaube, he went over to materialism. Nevertheless, he 
remained an Hegelian, working the results of science and the 
materialistic view of the world into the framework of metaphys - 
ical idealism. Thus there was no break in his development to 
the end. 

For the discussion of special papers the Congress divided into 
seven sections: I. History of Philosophy, presided over by Xavier 
Léon (Editor of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, Paris) 
and Professor Petsch (Heidelberg); II. General Philosophy, 
Metaphysics, and the Philosophy of Nature, Professors Kilpe 
(Wiirzburg) and Drews (Carlsruhe); III. Psychology, Professor 
Miinsterberg and Dr. Hellpach (Carlsruhe); IV. Logic and 
Epistemology, Professor Maier (Tiibingen) and Dr. Lask (Heidel- 
berg); V. Ethics and Sociology, Professor Lasson (Berlin), Dr. 
Bauch (Halle); VI. A®sthetics, Professors Cohn (Freiburg) and 
Vossler (Heidelberg); VII. Philosophy of Religion, Professors 
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Troeltsch (Heidelberg) and Schwarz (Halle). Some one-hun- 
dred-fifty papers were on the various sectional programmes, a 
few of which, however, were not presented. Of this mass the 
largest number fell to Section IV., Logic and Epistemology, 
which also, at least when the debate over pragmatism was on, 
enjoyed the largest attendance. Section VII., Philosophy of 
Religion, on the other hand, held but few sessions, while Sec- 
tion III., Psychology, showed by the number of the papers and 
the interest evoked the prevailing attention to psychological sub- 
jects on the part even of students of philosophy proper. Stren- 
uous endeavors were made by the officers of the Congress to 
facilitate the work of the Sections and to prevent confusion amid 
the number of meetings going on at one and the same time in 
different rooms of the university building. In spite of this care, 
however, it was not possible to escape a sense of distraction and 
strain as one sought to hear at least the principal papers in his 
own field of study and neighboring fields. 

No subject of discussion aroused so much interest as pragma- 
tism. At the first general session, September 1, the argument 
was begun by Professor Royce. On the afternoon of the same 
day the matter came up at the first meeting of the Section of 
Psychology. The next morning the programme of Section IV., 
Logic and Epistemology, included a group of papers dealing 
with it, among which Schiller’s ‘“‘ Der rationalistische Wahrheits- 
begriff,”” read in German, at once occasioned an earnest, at times 
even vehement debate. The intensity of feeling, indeed, which 
marked the controversy, and some of the other discussions of 
the Congress, came as a surprise to the American members. 
The pragmatists themselves, however, were not in the first in- 
stance, nor chiefly, responsible for this feature. Schiller’s paper 
was more than usually moderate. The discussion to which it 
led was marred by a bitterness of thought and of expression 
which did not wholly disappear in the two extra meetings to 
which the debate was adjourned. 

In part, this intensity was motived by the concern of the dif- 
ferent speakers over the principle under discussion. To the 
English or American visitor it was a matter of interest to note 
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how profoundly Continental thinkers have been stirred by the 
pragmatic issues. Here was manifested the same depth of con- 
viction, on the one side or the other, which has grown familiar 
among ourselves in recent years, and manifested also the same 
eagerness to defend one or other of the contrasted views. 
Familiar again were the arguments brought forward by the 
advocates of the doctrine, or by its ardent critics. Schiller’s 
discussion of truth resembled a restatement, as it was probably 
intended to be, of positions familiar from his writings. The con- 
tentions of his opponents added little to the criticisms which of 
late have crowded the pages of the reviews and journals. Pro- 
fessor Jerusalem, Vienna, advanced a view relatively novel when 
he defended pragmatism by reducing it to a method for deter- 
mining what problems merit investigation, and to this alone. 
But if the limitation stand, it is difficult to see why the method 
should be also praised as an instrument for solving the problems 
selected for study. Professor Pikler, Budapest, came near to 
propounding a question which deserves to be pressed, whether 
pragmatism is logically entitled to any theory of truth, either 
negative or positive, unless its scope is restricted to phenomena. 
The point was approached, however, or suggested, rather than 
distinctly made, so that the work of criticism along this line 
remains to be accomplished. It may be that some new positions 
escaped the notice of the writer of this report. In general, the 
intensity of the debate in form was paralleled by the wontedness 
of its content. 

It was unfortunate that a number ot American scholars who 
were enrolled as members of the Congress were prevented from 
coming to Heidelberg. In addition to those mentioned elsewhere 
the (probably imperfect) lists of the Zaged/att showed the follow- 
ing in attendance: Professors Bolton (Nebraska), Doan (Mead- 
ville Seminary), Dulles (Auburn Seminary), Kirschmann (To- 
ronto), Major (Ohio State); Doctors Carus (Chicago), Franklin 
(Baltimore), Rogers (Harvard), Rousmaniere (Mt. Holyoke), 
Rowland (Mt. Holyoke) ; Miss Curtis (Worcester), Miss Hender- 
son (Cambridge), Miss Meday (New York); Messrs. Sigsbee and 
Toll, students of philosophy at Heidelberg and Freiburg. Papers 
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were given by Professor Baldwin (‘The Problem and Scope of 
Genetic Logic,” read by title), Professor Fullerton (‘‘ A Proposed 
Reconciliation of Idealism and Realism,’’—the realist must 
acknowledge that the world is a world of experience, the idealist 
that there is an objective order), Dr. Husik (“‘Dr. Neumark on 
Aristotle and Maimonides” —a critical review of Neumark’s dis- 
cussion of matter, form, and motion in Aristotle), Mrs. Ladd- 
Franklin (‘ Epistemology and Psychology for the Logician,”” — 
there is need to determine, if possible, a settled body of philo- 
sophical doctrine ; in relation to the theory of truth, “ histurgy,” 
may be suggested, whose “ watchword is that knowledge is a 
network”), Professor F. M. Urban (“Die psychophysischen 
Massmethoden,’’), and Professor Armstrong (‘‘ The Evolution of 
Pragmatism,” — pragmatism is both integrating and differen- 
tiating, of late differentiation has been gaining ground). 

The date for the next Congress was fixed for 1911, an interval 
of three, instead of the usual four years being selected in order 
that the meeting might synchronize with the session of the Math- 
ematical Congress. Bologna was chosen as the place of meet- 
ing, and Professor F. Enriques as president. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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The Religious Teachers of Greece. By James Apam. Edited 
with a memoir by his wife, ADELA Marian Apam. Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark ; New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908. — pp. 
lv, 467. 

Dr. Adam, well known to scholars by his critical and exegetical 
edition of the Repudlic, died while engaged in preparing for the press 
these lectures, which are edited with a memoir by his wife. He 
himself, with characteristic candor and modesty, said that he had no 
illusions as to their scientific value. The implied judgment is true 
only in the sense in which it would apply to almost any general survey 
of the religious aspect of Greek literature in the present state of our 
knowledge. The ‘science’ of Greek myth and cult is still in the 
making, and must rest on many monographs yet to be written. Mean- 
while, no essay based on the literary sources alone can be expected to 
add much to our knowledge or to suggest startlingly novel points of 
view. The field has been repeatedly worked over, the significant and 
classical passages have all been excerpted and quoted again and again, 
the true and obvious generalizations have all been made, the apt 
parallels drawn, the illuminating comparisons suggested. 

Dr. Adam’s theme, topics, and chapters are in the main those of 
Professor Campbell’s Religion in Greek Literature, also originally pre- 
pared as Gifford Lectures. The differences are due chiefly to the 
fact that Campbell is on the whole the more brilliant and suggestive 
writer, Adam the more cautious and painstaking student ; that Camp- 
bell permits himself more excursions into the outlying domains of 
comparative mythology and religion ; and lastly, of course, that there 
are some topics in which the one, some in which the other scholar is 
by his previous studies more at home. For Campbell’s preliminary 
chapters on ‘‘ Antecedents and Survivals’’ and the associated problems 
of folk-lore and anthropology, Adam substitutes a disquisition, sug- 
gested by his Platonic studies, on the ‘‘ Quarrel between Philosophy 
and Poetry in Greek Literature.’’ Each gives fifty or sixty pages to 
Homer. Campbell devotes separate chapters to the /iadand Odyssey, 
glances now and again at the Homeric question, and in his desultory, 
unsystematic exposition lets fall a number of interesting observations 
of detail noted in his own reading or borrowed from the Germans. 
Adam omits all reference to the Homeric problem, and, ignoring the 
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alleged differences between the //iad and the Odyssey on the ground 
that they were not felt by the Greeks themselves, proceeds directly to 
the discussion of the Homeric ideas of God, worship, prayer, sacrifice, 
sin, and the life to come. He dwells especially on the familiar oppo- 
sition between Homer's general anthropomorphism and the germs of a 
higher monotheism contained in the religion of Zeus, and on the 
gloominess of Homer’s picture of the future life. In compensation 
for this insistence on what he terms the darker side of the Homeric 
religion, he touches lightly on what is for us, though he does not 
venture to say so, the real religion of Homer, — his idealization of 
man. A certain temperamental sympathy with mystic and sentimental 
expansion (strangely contrasting with the sobriety of Adam’s scholar- 
ship) which manifests itself throughout the volume, especially in the 
treatment of Orphism and Plato, may be noted already in this chapter 
in the slight exaggeration of the naivete and childlike quality of 
Homer’s “‘ faith.’’ Adam altogether overlooks the element of Ionian 
irony and scepticism so brilliantly brought out in Professor Murray's 
Rise of the Greek Epic. 

The perfunctory fourth chapter, ‘‘ From Hesiod to Bacchylides,”’ 
is merely a bridge to carry us across the Greek middle ages to the 
more attractive world of Pindar and the Orphics. It contains an error 
that renews my perpetual amazement at the mistakes of interpre- 
tation committed by European scholars who accomplish labors 
of erudition and display a virtuosity in verse composition that seems 
incredible to our less robust scholarship. Hesiod speaks of the men 
of the golden age as living an rédag xa) yetpas duotor, that is, remain- 
ing ever the same with vigor of limb unimpaired (in hands and feet). 
Adam actually translates this ‘‘with hands like feet and feet like 
hands,’’ and suggests that the ‘‘ obscure words ’’ may be illuminated 
by the androgynous men of Plato’s Symposium who rolled about 
the earth on eight limbs, four hands and four feet (p. 76). 

The chapter on Orphism compares favorably with Campbell’s treat- 
ment of the same theme, and has the advantage of having been written 
ten years later. It is a convenient résumé of the investigations of 
Rohde, Dieterich, Gruppe, Abel, Maass, Miss Harrison, and others. 
I have no criticism to offer except in matters of opinion. Without 
going so far as Mr. Alfred Benn, who sees in Orphism only a re- 
crudesence of superstition and the ‘‘ poisonous breath of reaction,’’ I 
do not share Dr. Adam’s sympathy with the mystical side of Greek 
philosophy and religion. Plato as a universal literary artist made use 
of Orphic imagery and coloring when the mood was uponhim. But 
his serious thought was little affected by it. 
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On the well-worn themes of Pindar and the dramatists, Adam 
writes pleasantly but with no special originality. Quite enough is 
said of Pindar as the first poet to proclaim a moral judgment in the 
world to come ; perhaps not enough of the essential conventionality 
and commonplaceness of his ethics. Accepting the received view 
that Aeschylus, in the Agamemnon at least, protests against the crude 
Herodotean conception of the divine jealousy, Adam tries to show 
that Pindar too in the Seventh Isthmian Ode reinterprets in a higher 
sense the popular idea of g@évos, and makes the envy of the gods 
apply only to unrighteous success. But there is no hint of explicit or 
conscious protest in Pindar’s language, and the popular idea itself does 
not exclude the thought that it is the prosperity of the wicked that 
more especially provokes the divine jealousy. 

The solution proposed for ‘‘ the riddle of the Bacche’’ is that Di- 
onysus in the poet’s intention is not a personal god, but a symbol of 
the spirit of enthusiasm. The play, then, is not precisely a recanta- 
tion of rationalism in favor of popular orthodoxy, but it is a tardy 
recognition by Euripides of what Professor James calls ‘‘ this added 
dimension of emotion, this enthusiastic temper of espousal,’’ — in 
short, ‘‘ the will to believe.’’ 

In the survey of the Pre-Socratics, we need only note that this same 
temper reads too much meaning into the poetical and pantheistic epi- 
grams of Heraclitus. 

To Socrates and Plato, with whom the book closes, Adam gives 
much more space than Campbell, and treats of some topics, ¢. g., 
Plato’s theory of education, whose connection with the main theme is 
but slight. 

Of Socrates we really know little except the fact of his enormous 
influence and his demonic personality. Cautious critics will speak 

only of the Platonic or the Xenophontic Socrates. Adam, however, 
not only accepts the AM/emoradilia as a record of actual conversations, 
but believes that we may safely attribute to Socrates the special form 
in which Xenophon casts the argument from design. He is therefore 
able to construct for Socrates a theology which, not —— his crit- 
ical premises, I need not discuss. 

The last hundred pages of the book on the oe teaching of Plato 
conform to convention in approaching Plato’s religion from the side 
of metaphysics. But it is quite impossible to present Plato’s religion 
in its true perspective from this point of view. One might as well treat 
the religion of Schleiermacher, Jowett, or Matthew Arnold asa system 
of metaphysics. The Platonic religion is ethical, social, contro- 
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versial, poetic, mystical, anything except metaphysical and theolog- 
ical. In some thinkers, metaphysics and theology coalesce, and the 
metaphysics originates in the theology or as anci//a theologiea ministers 
to it. In others, metaphysics grows out of a serious attempt to grapple 
with the ultimates of logic, psychology, and cosmogony, and theo- 
logical language is merely the expression of ethical and poetical feel- 
ing, or, at the most, of an intense distaste for crude and dogmatic ma- 
terialism. The lines, of course, are not drawn with absolute rigidity. 
And thinkers of the second category may sometimes attempt to har- 
monize the two tendencies by symbolism and allegory. 

But the fundamental distinction abides, and Plato is rightly under- 
stood only when we have classed him with those whose metaphysics 
has its roots in epistemology, and whose religion is an ethical and 
social postulate. Adam dwells almost exclusively on Plato’s poetic 
symbolism, ignores the epistemological sources of his metaphysics, 
and altogether overlooks Plato’s life-long combat against contempo- 
rary materialism and ethical nihilism. He has nothing to say of 
Piato’s willingness to play providence to the vulgar, of his conviction 
that the principles of natural religion are indispensable to the social 
and moral order, of his readiness to make concessions to ethically 
harmless forms of popular superstition, provided only he can save what 
he deems the essential spiritual content of religion. Instead of tracing 
the history of Plato’s metaphysical ideas and religious moods, he 
pieces together the symbolisms of the culminating poetic passages 
into an abstract system of theological metaphysics or metaphysical the- 
ology which he attributes to Plato. It is the usual method; but it 
merely puts a veil of words between the reader and Plato’s real 
meanings. 

In affirming God or gods, however vaguely and variously, Plato 
declares his belief in the necessity of preserving in some form the 
religious sanction of conduct, his abhorrence of supeificial popular 
atheism, his faith in some higher spiritual meaning of the world. The 
idea of good, on the other hand, is the point in which certain definite 
lines of epistemological and ethical thought converge, and is unintel- 
ligible without them. The identification of God and the idea of 
good, however plausible so long as we merely equate phrases and 
compare symbols, is meaningless as soon as we look below the surface. 
And this conclusion is not affected by the fact that in supreme poetic 
and religious passages God is good and goodness is God, and that, if 
Plato believed in both as concrete entities, he could reduce his ‘ system ’ 
to unity only by identifying them. All such rigid and mechanical 
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reasoning proceeds upon the assumption that belief in a metaphysical 
postulate, and belief in God, and belief in the existence of the man in 
the next room, are on the same psychological plane. Plato believed 
in God because he was a Greek of conservative and religious feeling 
and abhorred the atheistic temper of the Sophistic ‘ enlightenment.’ 
This was a far more intuitive and primary belief than his belief in the 
hypostatic reality of the idea of good. This latter he would always 
have affirmed, if challenged, because it was the inevitable outcome both 
of an epistemological theory that demanded the hypostasis of all gen- 
eral notions, and of a social doctrine that postulated in the rulers of 
mankind the conscious possession of a unity of purpose dependent on 
a consistent and completely reasoned ideal of good. To say, then, 
that because both are in our metaphysical terminology supreme trans- 
cendental entities, therefore the idea of good 7s God, is merely to cheat 
ourselves with words and substitute for the apprehension of Plato’s 
meanings a juggling with his symbols. 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. PAUL SHOREY. 


The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. By Hans Driescu. 
London, A. and C, Black, 1908. — pp. xiii, 324. 


This volume consists of the Gifford Lectures of 1907 ; but, since it 
is to be followed by a second volume containing the lectures of this 
last summer, it offers only an incomplete development of the author’s 
position. For this reason, and because of disconnected presentation, of 
frequent repetition, and of hesitating argumentation, the volume is 
somewhat unsatisfactory. However, it contains much that is of value 
by way of summarizing recent work, and much that is suggestive by 
way of criticism. 

Professor Driesch is certainly nothing if not persistent ; his posi- 
tion, as developed in a number of writings, was presented and dis- 
cussed in this Review two years ago,' and in these lectures the same 
main purpose is again found to be actuating him, namely, that of argu- 
ing for a vitalistic view of the organism and for the existence in it of 
an entity which is called ‘‘ entelechy.’’ Accordingly, so far as this 
general viewpoint is concerned, the criticisms of two years ago could 
only be repeated and again insisted upon as valid. Indeed in the 
present volume very little if any new evidence is presented ; pos- 
sibly something more conclusive will be offered in the second volume, 
but this is hardly to be expected. 


Driesch’s Theory of Vitalism,’’ by E. G. Spaulding, PH1LosopHicaL REVIEW, 
Vol. XV, pp. 518 ff. 
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The two volumes, it is announced, will be divided into three ‘‘ Sec- 
tions,’’ on ‘‘ The Chief Results of Analytical Biology,’’ ‘‘ Die Seele 
als elementarer Naturfaktor,’’ and ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Organ- 
ism,’’ respectively. The first makes up the whole of the present volume, 
and is subdivided into two ‘ Parts’’: I, on ‘‘ The Individual Or- 
ganism with Regard to Form and Metabolism,’’ II, on ‘‘Systematics 
and History.’’ Although issue must be taken with Professor Driesch’s 
main position, recognition must be made of his paramount philosoph- 
ical interests, of his lack of dogmatism, and of his wide yet accurate 
technical knowledge of subjects outside biology, characteristics found 
all too seldom among biologists in general. 

In fact, Professor Driesch acknowledges having a definite philosoph- 
ical position, although he does not make much use of it and is not 
always consistent with it. He is a Kantian, and yet biology is for 
him the highest of all sciences, since it embraces as its final object 
the action of man. His definition of life seems to make three charac- 
teristics essential, namely, specific form, metabolism, and movement ; 
but it is the first of these that, in his opinion, occupies the very centre 
of biological interest at present. Accordingly, it is to the physiology 
of developing living forms, of morphogenesis, that he first directs his 
attention ; from this he derives proof for an entelechy, etc. Thus in 
Part I, containing four subdivisions, after giving a very good outline 
of normal embryological processes, he discusses some of the recent 
important experimental results, including those in which he himself 
has been the pioneer. Emphasis is placed on the fact that each cell 
of the early division-stages of the sea-urchin ( Zchinus) will itself, if 
isolated from the others, produce a typically whole gastrula ; or, if not 
so isolated, it will codperate either with an abnormal or with the normal 
number of cells to give the same result.’ Likewise, if the spatial 
relations of the cells are altered by pressure, normal organization still 
occurs. This is considered to be proof, both that the cells are each 
‘ equipotential,’ and that evolution in the strict sense of the term, 
viz., as preformation, cannot be true ; epigenesis in some form and to 
some extent must be admitted. On the other hand, it is well known 
that the ovum has a definite polarity and that certain eggs at least 
have distinct protoplasmic layers; in these it is possible to make a 
cut at different angles to the axis, so that, according as this cut is 
parallel or approaches right angles, whole or partial development 
occurs. Such experiments show a polar-bilateral structure, an organ- 

1 Such phenomena are found in the eggs of echinoderms, meduse, nemertines, 
amphioxus, fishes, and some other forms. 
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ization in the egg. There must be preformation to some extent, as 
well as epigenesis, he concludes. The fact that such results are 
obtainable in quite a number of forms leads Professor Driesch to 
introduce some new concepts which stand, in his opinion, for real 
entities, and upon which much of his subsequent argument is based. 
Thus, the real fate of each embryonic elementin a definite line of 
morphogenesis is called its ‘‘ prospective value’’; its possible fate is its 
‘prospective potency.’’ The potency contains more than the value ; 
there are more morphogenetic possibilities contained in each embryonic 
part than are actually realized in any one development. 

To be distinguished from the potencies are the internal and external 
means of morphogenesis, such as secretion, surface tension, osmotic 
pressure, heat, etc. These processes do not constitute life, nor can 
their laws, although still holding in the organism, account for the 
specific, the individual element in every organism. Here Driesch 
implies that there is no problem of individuality in the inorganic 
realm, and on the basis of this assumption implies that the organism 
must differ from anything inorganic by the presence of a potency, an 
agency, an entelechy which will account for individuality, — all fal- 
lacious argumentation! The potency is made an agency; it ‘is the 
truly immanent cause of every specification affecting single organo- 
genetic processes’’ ; everything else, all external and internal circum- 
stances, are simply ‘‘ means’’ and conditions. But the potency is also 
a formative cause ; it finds something upon which to act in those parts 
which contain the potencies for the next ontogenetic stage ; there is a 
harmony between ‘‘ formative cause and cause-recipient.’’ With this 
we are brought to the central point of the first part of these lectures, 
to the author’s formulation of his vitalism. 

The important question is: Can the organism be a machine either 
in its functions or in its origin? ‘The answer is as follows: It is cer- 
tainly a system in which, as experiment shows, the réle played by any 
part, 7. ¢., cell or group of cells (the ‘‘ prospective value’’), is a 
function, (1) of its position, /, thus implying coéperation with other 
parts, (2) of the absolute size, s, of the system, (3) of something else, 
£, which, with position and size the same, determines the specific 
development, a factor, therefore, ‘‘ embraced in the prospective 
potency and implying order.’’ This is formulated : 


p-v-(X)=f(s-l- £). 
Next, both the necessity for, and the nature of, the factor Z are shown 
by the elimination of external and internal stimuli, of ‘‘ means ’’ of 
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chemical agencies, of machine-structures as possible explanations for 
localization of structure, for typical form, for regeneration, etc. Of 
course this is the very question, — whether such organic phenomena can 
or cannot be thus explained, — with neither position to be refuted by 
assuming the other. Yet our author does not quite assume this posi- 
tion ; he presents some arguments. Thus he considers that a chemical 
theory of form-building cannot account for regeneration ; for that 
would imply the reéxistence of some compound to be disintegrated 
anew after disintegration had taken place already ; but this reéxist- 
ence is impossible. But the question is begged when it is asserted that 
atoms and molecules can account only for crystallographic form, and 
that specificity of organic form does not go hand in hand with 
specificity of chemical composition and therefore cannot depend on it. 

Only one more possibility remains to be eliminated, the view, 
namely, that the properties of the organism are due to a machine-like 
interaction, physical as well as chemical, among its parts ; but in his 
refutation of this Driesch is guilty of the fallacy of ignoratio elenchi. 
He first throws dust in our eyes by defining machine, in a manner 
quite acceptable, as including both physical and chemical constituents 
and their interactions. From this standpoint, a mass of substances 
undergoing chemical reactions would be a machine, and that such a 
machine would have parts like the whole is implied by a number of 
the most fundamental laws of chemical reactions. But next, losing 
sight of this definition, he argues that a machine has a typical con- 
struction with regard to the three dimensions of space and, therefore, 
no part like the whole ; consequently, that the organism, which ex- 
perimental embryology has shown /o have parts like the whole, cannot 
be a machine. Thus he ignores the possibility that, although not a 
machine in this narrow sense, the organism may, nevertheless, be a 
machine as he himself first defined the term. Yet he boldly commits 
the fallacy of failing to argue to this point, and concludes, because the 
organism is nota machine in the second sense, that it cannot be a 
machine in any sense, and that the factor Z is a new and distinct 
element of nature. This he describes here and elsewhere as psychical 
in character, as acting on the physical and chemical constituents as 
means, and as having the end within itself. 

This concludes what is regarded as the most important part of the 
proof of vitalism, or of the autonomy of life, as our author is willing to 
call it, although I am not sure that the two are identical, as he would 
have them. But concerning the position maintained by the author 
and the more usual mechanistic one opposed to it, it is of interest to 
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note that they again illustrate the variability of conclusions which dif- 
ferent men will get from the same data, conclusions, which, though 
seeming to be very different, are really so only in their terminology 
and not in their practical scientific outcomes. Thus there would be 
almost universal agreement among both physicists and chemists to-day 
that the various properties of the organism cannot be explained in 
the sense either of deriving them additively from the chemical and 
physical properties of the parts or by any other method of deduction, 
although, once found, their functional connection with the two sets of 
properties may be established empirically. Yet, in perfect agreement 
with this admission, the position may be taken that the organism is a 
specific complex of certain physical and chemical constituents ; that, 
by their codperation, etc., new and specific properties are determined 
in a non-additive manner ; that, at the same time that the laws of the 
constituents still hold, new laws for the phenomena at each higher 
level are also valid ; and, finally, that certain functional parts are like 
the whole. Such a position is only a special case of a principle which 
must be accepted, I believe, in every instance both of experimental 
synthesis from constituents and of ideal synthesis following on ideal 
analysis, a principle which makes recognition of universal epigenesis, 
of genetic modes, of critical points, of creative synthesis. Now such 
a position is indeed actually taken, if not by all, at least by the major- 
ity of those biologists who call themselves mechanists. But it isa 
position which admits both that there are parts like the whole and that 
the organism has certain properties which the parts do not have, — call 
this autonomy if one will, — but which does not find therein, since an 
analogous epigenesis is found in the inorganic realm, any reason for 
distinguishing the organic from the inorganic by such terms as ‘ vital- 
ism’ and ‘entelechy.’ It is the position, furthermore, which in its 
general scheme, finds metaphysical and epistemological grounds for 
the limitation of explanation, so far as this means deductive derivation, 
of all other properties from those of ultimate elements like masses or 
electrons. Accordingly, in the case of the specific problem under 
discussion, it is a view which cannot discover that any further explana- 
tion is made by using terms like ‘ vitalism’ and ‘ entelechy’ for the 
designation of ‘autonomy’ than by not using them. Such terms are 
seen to be, at best, but names for our difficulties, for an ultimate non- 
rational element in things, so that a theory thus employing them will 
differ from one not doing so only in terminology, and not in practical 
outcome. This, in fact, is the only difference, — an entirely arbitrary 
one, —that Driesch is justified in making on the basis of the facts 
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which he shows constitute the autonomy of life. If, in order to designate 
this, he wishes to use the terms ‘entelechy’ and ‘ vitalism,’ he cer- 
tainly has the right. Any other use of them, however, as meaning, 
q for example, the existence of a sort of psychical entity over and above 
the physico-chemical complex in the organism, will amount either to 
ia employing a symbol for something that does not exist, or, if something 
YW does exist, to transforming the problem, with all the same difficulties 
1 and details, from its original in the physico-chemical complex to its 
attenuated copy. Such a duplication of problems is, however, hardly 
; good scientific method. 
. The remainder of the volume need not detain us long, for, although 
| it is perhaps more valuable than the part just criticised above, it is, 
4 evidently, not so regarded by the author. 
Quite a long ‘‘ division ’’ is devoted to Adaptation, and some inter- 
esting points are made. Only to regulation of functional disturb- 
ances is this name given, 7. ¢., adaptations are adaptations only by 
! being correctives to the functional state. Certain morphological adap- 
tations take place only in regard to functional changes which come 
from the very nature of functioning, 7. ¢., by functioning the tissues 
& become better adapted for functioning. Adaptations are to be distin- 
guished from adaptedness, which means that something is well fitted 
to perform a specific part in normal general functioning. 
One of the most interesting adaptations is the immunity against 
abnormal chemical stimuli, 7. ¢., both inorganic and organic toxins. 
It is well known that the organism produces an antitoxin to combat in 
some way the toxin produced by bacteria, etc. But there is also an 
overproduction of the antitoxin that conditions both active and passive 
immunity. Our author thinks that this renders impossible any merely 
chemical theory of these facts, though why he does not say. 
In the fourth and final ‘‘ division,’’ on ‘‘ Inheritance,’’ what is 
called a second proof of vitalism and entelechy is presented. It 
assumes, however, the validity of the so-called first proof. It is 
argued that, since genetic continuity extends from the mature indi- 
vidual back through the fertilized egg to the sexual cells of the pre- 
ceding generation, and so on, ad infinitum, and since the development 
of the egg demands an entelechy, the process of the egg’s formation, 
in fact, the whole line of inheritance processes, likewise demands such 
1 an agent. Further comment on this is not necessary. 
a In Part II there are discussed ‘‘ The Principles of Systematics,’ 

‘*The Theory of Descent,’’ and The Logic of History.’’ Bio- 
. logical classification is a mere catalogue; there is nothing @ priori 
rational in it as there is in the science of space. 
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Descent means transformism and yet a prevalence of similarities 
over differences ; the former are to be explained as due to inheritance, 
but even this does not give us much by way of uniformly accepted 
phylogeny. Darwinismand Lamarckism are discussed and criticised ; 
each is to be distinguished from the original opinions of its originator, 
and each fails as a general theory. They must be completed, in the 
author’s opinion, by the hypothesis of a morphogenetic power at the 
root of all transformism, a power which we do not understand, but 
which we see manifested, — a suggestive admission. 

The ‘‘ division’’ on ‘‘ History’’ is rather interesting. Real history 
stands between mere enumeration and ontogeny. In it there is cumu- 
/ation. But since history deals with the individual gw@ individual, 
with the single and not with the general, it cannot touch our philos- 
ophy, our view of the world, for this demands rules, laws, concepts. 
Any logical or moral development towards an end is therefore not to 
be found in human history. There is only a cumulative result which 
may be lost and have to be acquired again. Nor can history be saved, 
as Rickert attempts, by making it relate to values, for there is no 
standard of value, and, if there were, history would become unhistorical 
by becoming a mere collection of instances. Accordingly, the singu- 
larities of history must remain, and they can be only of practical and 
emotional interest and not of philosophical value. 


E. G. SPAULDING. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Kant's kritischer Idealismus als Grundlage von Erkenntnistheorie 
und Ethik. Von Oscar Ewatp. Berlin, Ernst Hofmann & Co., 
1908. — pp. ix, 314. 

As the title indicates, the author aims to present a constructive 
view in connection with the idealism of Kant. The book thus nat- 
urally falls into two parts, in the first of which the emphasis is placed 
upon criticism, while in the second the writer’s personal views become 
more prominent. It should be stated, however, that the criticism 
never assumes an unfriendly tone, its aim throughout being to dis- 
cover and hold fast to that which is good. 

To consider the discussion of Kant in detail is a task of too great a 
magnitude for the reviewer, but it is fortunately not indispensable for 
the purpose of a general survey. In general, the contention of the 
writer is that Kant is right in his insistence upon reine Erkenntnis 
and reine Anschauung, but that this insight is constantly misinterpreted 
and misapplied. In the first place, Kant shows an unmistakable tend- 
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ency to treat the forms of experience as the peculiar property of the 
subject, which are imposed by it upon experience. When followed 
out, this tendency culminates in subjective idealism. The subject in 
question may be identified with the individual soul, in which case 
solipsism is the inevitable deduction. Or it may be regarded as an all- 
inclusive consciousness, a view which destroys all fixity in experience, 
since the subject produces natural law and is not itself subservient to 
it. Both forms of idealism, moreover, presuppose a formless, atom- 
istic mass of impressions, upon which the categories operate. The 
reason for Kant’s subjectivistic proclivities must be sought in the fact 
that perception is not treated by him as a given, as a datum that 
presents form as well as quality, but as a product, the creation of the 
synthesizing categories (pp. 64-72). 

The basal error in Kant’s system lies not primarily in his doctrine 
of knowing (Zrkenntnis), but rather in his doctrine of perception 
( Wahrnehmung). ‘The problem of knowing arises from the fact that 
there is a divergence between perceiving and knowing. Thus we 
perceive only succession, but we construe the succession in terms of 
causation. Hence the question is inevitable how our concepts are to 
be legitimized. In Kant’s treatment, however, we find that a second 
problem is raised, which is based upon the divergence between the 
hypothetical atomistic impression and the completed perception. 
The first of these problems is real, the second is gratuitous. If, 
however, we once admit this suppositious raw material of experience 
which the categories are required to reduce to order, the forms of 
experience necessarily find their origin in the subject, and subjective 
idealism is the inevitable result. 

If, moreover, we thus make prominent the problem of perception, 
as Schopenhauer, for example, has done even more explicitly and con- 
sistently than Kant, our procedure is at bottom destructive of the 
transcendental method. When the problem of knowing has been 
focused in the pseudo-problem of perception, the door has been 
opened to all forms of psychologizing, the problems of which are 
mistaken for those of Erkenntnistheorie. An instance of this is the 
supposition that the problem of empiricism vs. nativism in the theory 
of space-perception is in some way related to the question that is 
treated in the Transcendental A’sthetic. For this state of affairs Kant 
himself is partly responsible, since his assertion that perception as 
such involves the categories, implies that the latter are embodied in 
sense-perception in such a way as to take on a sensuous form, 7. ¢., 
so as to become anschaulich. In this way he himself breaks down 
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again the wall that he has built between inner and outer perception, 
between what is merely subjective and what is of objective import, 
between the position of transcendentalism and that of Schopenhauer 
and Berkeley. Owing to this twofold tendency in Kant’s thinking, 
the categories are treated both as a set of real agencies by which the 
manifold of experience is brought to unity, and as ideal standards by 
which experience is judged and evaluated (pp. 99-101). 

This fact explains why Kant thought it possible to deduce the cate- 
gories. If these categories condition perception, then they do, indeed, 
possess a legislative character, and the general forms of experience may 
be determined in advance. But, on the other hand, if we view them 
rather as a set of ideal standards, as concerned only with the problem 
of knowing in distinction from the problem of perceiving, then they 
can be discovered only by processes of induction. The attempt to 
deduce the categories must be set down as a failure. To translate the 
abstract relations of formal logic into the concrete laws of experience, 
as Kant attempts to do, is at best only a four de force. Nor can the 
categories be derived from a single supreme principle, furnished through 
logical reflection or through mystical intuition, for the simple reason 
that such a principle would furnish but a single premise, and we should 
lack the second premise necessary for inference. Nor, finally, can the 
categories be obtained through the dialectical development of concepts 
(a method of which traces are undeniably present in Kant), for the 
period immediately subsequent to Kant has shown conclusively that 
such development is barren of results. 

The difference, therefore, between knowing and perceiving, in their 
relation to the categories, must be maintained in order to give signifi- 
cance to pure Erkenntnis and pure Anschauung. On the side of the 
former, the principle of identity, the ability to mean the same amid dif- 
erences, is fundamental ; on the side of the latter, the fundamental prin - 
ciple is that of multiplicity. Or, since there can be no mere multi- 
plicity, it appears that pure Anschauung is only a limiting term, that 
Anschauung is a moment rather than a principle of experience. To it 
we are indebted for the fact that multiplicity is a feature of our experi- 
ence, but concerning this multiplicity no assertion can be made that 
does not involve the understanding. Identity and multiplicity together 
form the foundation for the number system. Or, more generally, con. 
crete objects present the aspect of identity, upon which formal logic is 
based, and of multiplicity, which pertains to Amschauung. We may 
therefore say that transcendental logic and transcendental knowledge 
contain as their constituents formal logic and reine Anschauung. 
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Our starting-point, then, is empirical Amschauung, which presents 
both quality and form. It furnishes us geometrical figures like tri- 
angles and circles, in so far as physical objects happen to take on these 
forms. Why our experience should be as it is no one can say; to 
attribute particular spatial forms to a space-form inherent in the mind 
is inadmissible for reasons already indicated. But given these data of 
experience, the understanding is able, by processes of abstraction and 
by its ability to mean the same throughout differences, to set up stand- 
ards of number and measure. The triangles and circles of geometry, 
therefore, are merely empirical perceptions purified through the appli- 
cation of measure. 

In connection with the category of causation, number again appears, 
as is evident from the persistent efforts of science to state causal con- 
nections in terms of quantitative equivalence. We have here an ex- 
tension of measure to a new domain. This, however, does not mean 
that measure is the whole story ; for in order to give an adequate ac- 
count of this new category appeal must be had to a new principle, that 
of sufficient reason. From the strictly quantitative point of view the 
order of occurrences is a matter of indifference, which shows suffi- 
ciently the inadequacy of the principle of identity, taken by itself, to 
account for the nature of causation. The category of substance, on 
the other hand, requires no new principle, beitg covered by the prin- 
ciple of identity and the principle of sufficient reason. These two 
principles are not strictly coérdinate, for there can be no two supreme 
principles of the understanding. Although the principle of sufficient 
reason is no deduction from the principle of identity, it presupposes the 
latter. In order to view A and B in the relation of cause and effect, 
a concept must first be formed of each, and this involves the principle 
of identity (pp. 165 ff. ). 

When we compare pure knowing with empirical perception, we 
find that the two kinds of knowing are radically different. The dis- 
parity, for example, between the circle of geometry and any empirical 
circle cannot be expressed by any finite number. Yet, on the other 
hand, the empirical circle shows a capacity for endless approximation 
to the other, ¢.¢., for attaining to a higher degree of perfection. 
With regard then to the question how pure knowing is applicable to 
experience, we can only verify the fact that the concepts of pure 
knowing as a matter of fact do guide and control the judgments that 
we pass upon the subject-matter of sense-perception. Further than 
this it is not possible to go, Kant to the contrary notwithstanding. 
That there is pure knowing and that it is applicable to empirical 
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objects is a fact which can be seen and understood within its proper 
limits, but which cannot be deduced from anything else. Pure know- 
ing is such, not because the subject possesses certain forms to which 
experience is bound to conform, but because concrete experiences can 
be made, through processes of analysis and abstraction, to reveal the 
structure of objective reality. For us, therefore, Kant’s problem does 
not arise in anything like its original form, since no attempt is made 
to give objective validity to purely subjective concepts. For although 
these concepts never find complete realization anywhere, they are 
nevertheless objective from the start (pp. 223, 235). 

The assertion that these concepts are objective takes us at one step 
to the farthest limit of explanation. How perceptions can be infinitely 
removed from the perfection of our ideal concepts and yet approximate 
them without limit, is something which can be seen, and must be seen, 
in connection with concrete experiences, but which cannot be further 
reduced. If we insist upon aground for this connection between ap- 
pearance and (ideal) concept, we must resort to hypothesis. We 
must assume a structure of reality which corresponds to this connection 
and upon which it is based, 7. ¢., our logic at this point passes into 
metaphysics. The ontological substratum of phenomena must seem- 
ingly correspond to our logical ideals, such as those of identity, suffi- 
cient reason, continuity, etc. (pp. 235 ff. ). 

In line with this is the assumption that the qualities revealed in 
perception have metaphysical significance, and that they are not to be 
set aside as mere phantasmagoria. If the ideal forms to which we 
assimilate our sense-experiences have ontological validity, the same is 
presumably true of these experiences on the side of their content. 
This is, of course, not equivalent to a justification of naive realism, 
since the question of the precise character of this validity may be 
left in abeyance. It simply expresses the conviction that the world 
without reveals its character to us in a measure, not merely through 
our ideal concepts, but also through the play of sense, which is more 
than mere symbolism (p. 251). 

The position of psychology differs from that of physics, in that psy- 
chology is limited to the one directive concept of time, whereas physics 
employs the concepts of both time and space. In this is involved the 
inability of psychology to construct causal connections in which quan- 
titative equivalence is maintained. The doctrine of apperception does 
not help out the situation in the matter of causation, since it must 
choose between an illegitimate ‘substantial’ causation and causation 
as a guiding principle (p. 290). For the theoretical knowledge of 
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the psychic, however, such a guiding principle is fruitless. It is not 
applicable in the same manner as in physics ; and the appeal to proc- 
esses in the nervous system is a tacit acknowledgment of defeat. 
Hence psychology is pure description, unless it ventures into the 
field of morality. Here the conception of causation, which has just 
been discarded, is reéstablished. We cannot indeed prove the unity 
and freedom of personality. ‘* But the whole of our psychic processes 
gives us the impression that an agent is immanent in them all, that 
the whole is directed from an intangible, omnipresent center called 
the ego’’ (p. 296). 

The distinction between the problem of Zrkenntnis and the Kantian 
problem of Anschauung, which is so sharply drawn, and which is kept 
in view throughout the book, is instructive and suggestive. Yet, in 
spite of the author’s extended and occasionally prolix development of 
this distinction, and of his personal views regarding the relation of 
Verstand and Anschauung, the reader is not left with a sufficiently , 
definite conception of their respective natures. The categories are 
not involved in the constitution of perception ; still, we must assume 
that a certain activity of Vers‘and is implied in perception, since pure 
perception ( Anschauung) is said to be merely a Grensbegriff. The pre- 

Ki cise make-up of empirical perception is left more or less in the dark. 

a Whether we take it as a function that is logically (though not neces- 

sarily factually) independent of Verstand, or as organically related to 

the latter, we seem to be involved in difficulties. In the former case, 

we have the repeated assertion that pure perception is an abstraction, 

that principles of a logical character must be present, that perception 

as such can give us only abstract multiplicity. In the latter case, it } 
is not clear that the criticism of Kant has been substantiated. If Ver- 
stand and Anschauung interpenetrate each other so completely, one | 
would suppose that Kant was correct in the view that the categories 
are embodied in our perceptions, that the latter are in some way con- 
stituted by the former. In brief, the author seems to treat Verstand 
both as constitutive of experience and as a function superimposed 
upon a previous experience, which is the precise point of his objection 
to Kant. 

In the second place, it may be pointed out that the metaphysical 
interpretation of sense-perception, which the author merely touches 
upon as though it were a distinct problem, is far too intimately bound 
up with the whole epistemological situation to be treated in this de- 
tached way. Instead of receiving permission to approximate naive 
realism indefinitely, we must know, before we can pass judgment upon 
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the rest, just what a realistic interpretation of sense-perception is to 
mean. Since its metaphysical bearings are the final test of epistemo- 
logical theory, we can scarcely afford to make concessions until these 
bearings have been indicated in sufficient detail to be tangible. As 
regards theories of knowledge that have leanings in the direction of 
naive realism, the problem as yet unanswered is what standard is to 
determine whether a perception presents its object as it is when not 
perceived. If this question should prove unanswerable, it would pre- 
sumably involve the remodelling of all theories in which the possi- 
bility of this answer is taken for granted. 

These comments are not intended to obscure the numerous merits 
of the book. The author writes in a fair, impartial style, and he shows 
not only great keenness but an enviable familiarity with his subject. 
His work is valuable as an aid both to the understanding of Kant and 
for purposes of Orientierung in the perplexing problems of episte- 
mology, and it eminently deserves a careful reading. 


B. H. Bope, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


The Roots of Reality: Being Suggestions for a Philosophical Re- 
construction. By Ernest BeLrort Bax. London, Grant Richards, 
1907. — pp. X, 331. 

There are few intellectual ventures so rash as the attempt to sum up 
the ‘established results’ or ‘ accepted conclusions’ of philosophical 
reflection. The next oscillation of the pendulum of speculation is sure 
to upset what had seemed firmly settled and to make disreputable 
doctrines that had but lately passed for incontrovertible, — if the pre- 
vailing tendencies of expert opinion are what determine the ‘ estab- 
lished.’ Mr. Belfort Bax has unhappily been guilty of this rashness at 
the very outset of his attempt at metaphysical construction. He has 
undertaken to draw up a list of ‘‘ the positions philosophy has attained 
that may be regarded as rock bases,’’ as ‘‘ indefeasible results.’’ And, 
at a moment when, for better or worse, most of our younger meta- 
physicians are making haste to enroll themselves among the realists, 
Mr. Bax sets down as the first of these results the general ‘‘ position 
of Modern Idealism — which is that of philosophy or metaphysic, 
properly so-called ’’ — viz., the doctrine that ‘‘ every real is essentially 
object of consciousness,’’ that ‘‘ reality is synonymous with conscious 
experience, possible or actual,’’ that ‘‘ reality must mean knowable- 
ness and known-ness.’’ Similarly, at a moment when a revival of 
pluralism, in more than one sense of the term, is a conspicuous phe- 
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nomenon, even in idealistic circles, Mr. Bax assures us that ‘‘ pluralism 
as an ultimate formulation of the principle of reality is hardly adopted, 
at least explicitly, by any serious metaphysical thinker in the present 
day.’’ In putting such affirmations in the forefront, and in treating 
these doctrines as premises to be employed without hesitation rather 
than as conclusions to be proved, the author was hardly well inspired, 
if he desired to reach the contemporary mind or to convince his readers 
of his acquaintance with the present situation in philosophy. He has 
much the air of one not at all dans /e mouvement, a characteristic 
which militates against the interest and persuasiveness, if not neces- 
sarily against the soundness, of a writer’s arguments. 

But in point of fact this initial impression of Mr. Bax’s philosoph- 
ical position is not altogether just. His book is, in its own fashion, 
decidedly typical of certain characteristic present-day tendencies. 
That it is a somewhat incongruous fashion is what constitutes the dis- 
tinguishing singularity of the book, and gives it, as an episode in the 
history of ideas, a measure of interest of its own. The author’s seem- 
ingly dogmatic idealism turns out to be of a pretty equivocal sort ; 
for it requires only that an object, in order to be real, shall exist, not 
necessarily for an actual, but only ‘‘ fora possible consciousness ’’; and 
it apparently even inclines to lapse into a sort of hylozoism, according 
to which all physical objects contain, at least ‘‘ potentially,’’ the 
‘principle of subjectivity within themselves’’ (pp. 71-72), and so 
are real by themselves. Similarly, in spite of the identification of the 
real with ‘‘ the knowable and known,’’ the greater part of the book is 
an attack upon panlogism and an affirmation of the importance of 
alogical factors in the constitution of reality. Likewise, after dismiss- 
ing pluralism as a theory of no consequence, Mr. Bax leans to the hy- 
pothesis that the neo-Kantian Absolute, the ‘‘ synthesis of conscious- 
ness in general,’’ is ‘‘a mere abstraction, which becomes realized 
solely in the finite individual mind’’ (p. 125). And finally, having 
mentioned pragmatism with scant appreciation or understanding, the 
author adopts one of the most serious and most intelligible of the con- 
tentions of the pragmatist, — his anti-absolutism and provisionalism,— 
and concludes the book with the emphatic declaration: ‘‘ If there is 
one thing that we must learn to give up, it is the notion of finality. 
. . « The notion of direction, of tendency, must take the place of that 
of complete actualization. Full realisation is not for us, even as an 
ideal, in that stadium of consciousness in which we, finite individuals, 
. . « live and move and have our being.’’ 

The resultant combination of ideas is undeniably a somewhat curious 
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one. Primarily, Mr. Bax exhibits to perfection the manner of the 
representative British Hegelian, suckled at the twin breasts of the 
Dialectic, confident that the profoundest insight in philosophy is that 
‘‘reality lives only in the union in synthesis of what are fer se an- 
tithetic and contradictory elements’’ (p. 223), and ready to dispose 
of unacceptable doctrines in short order by the simple reiteration of 
the fatal words ‘‘ one-sided abstraction.’’ It is in keeping with this 
side of his intellectual affinities that we find him settling a number of 
difficult problems in metaphysics by the familiar method of double- 
entry book-keeping. Thus, human action is from one point of view 
necessitated, from another it is free; both are valid points of view, 
and either alone is ‘abstract’ (pp. 182-188). In all this there is 
nothing novel or distinctive. The book’s peculiarity is that it employs 
the devices, the phraseology, the intellectual mannerisms of neo-Hegel- 
ianism in an attempt to destroy that type of metaphysics, that it turns 
the method of the Dialectic into a weapon against panlogism and abso- 
lutism. For the two primary ‘‘antithetic elements’’ in the ‘‘ con- 
scious synthesis’’ that constitutes the ‘‘ concrete world,’’ are ‘‘ the log- 
ical and the alogical elements” ; and the error of much modern 
idealism, the author contends, lies in a failure to recognize the im- 
portance of the latter. The possibility of experience, — and, there- 
fore, the nature of reality, involves both matter and form, both 
content, which is simply ‘given’ as brute fact, and relating cate- 
gories, both the particular and the universal. The alogical presents 
itself specifically at two points in the constitution of experience: in 
the ‘‘ pure subject’’ of thought, which, though it is the ground of 
unity in our knowledge, may be identified with will (pp. 206-207) ; 
and in ‘‘ the element of blind feltness or sensation’’ (p. 50). There 
is an irreducible ‘thisness,’ Mr. Bax finds, in both the Ego and the 
sense-datum ; it is an error to suppose that because they reciprocally 
imply one another in the concrete synthesis of experience, their dis- 
tinctive alogical character is thereby synthetized away. Having thus, 
in a good rationalistic and idealistic manner, deduced the necessity of 
the presence of a large measure of absolute contingency and non-ra- 
tionality in the universe, Mr. Bax proceeds to those conclusions 
which, in spite of his protestations, bear so odd a resemblance to re- 
alism, pluralism, voluntarism, and even pragmatism. 

‘ Alogical,’ however, is a word that Mr. Bax plays poorly upon, as 
Shaftesbury said of Locke’s use of ‘innate.’ An unequivocal defini- 
tion of the term is nowhere given ; the most frequent substitute for a 
definition is the vague remark that the antithesis logical-alogical ‘‘ cor- 
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responds generally to the Aristotelian contrast of form and matter,’ 
though the two antitheses ‘‘are not quite coincident’’ (p. 302). 
Now, the assertion of an ‘‘alogical factor in experience’’ might 
apparently mean any of these five things: (@) that there is an a fos- 
feriort or non-necessary element in our knowledge; (4) that the 
meaning or whatness of some concepts is not intrinsically so mediated 
through their relation to other concepts that they can be understood 
fully, and only, through such relation, but that there are meanings 
that are disconnected and self-sufficient, —in short, that by knowing 
what the ‘flower in the crannied wall’ is you would not necessarily 
know all that God or man is; (c) that general concepts and con- 
ceptual necessities could not of themselves logically generate a world 
having a here-and-now character, a specific qualitative make-up 
and a determinate quantitative content, —since the concepts would 
admit, as such, of endless alternatives of further specification, and the 
necessities run out into infinite regressions of ulterior ‘ grounds,’— 
and that consequently the existence of a particular and individuated 
universe implies the presence of characters which cannot be reduced 
tO conceptual terms, and of ultimate, opaque facts which can be 
recognized but not explained or in any way gone behind ; (7) that 
for us reality in itself is inaccessible or unknowable, except as merely 
existing ; (¢) that the categories under which our minds inevitably 
apprehend and interpret reality break down into self-stultifying antin- 
omies and contradictions when their full meaning is developed. 
Which of these or perhaps of other imaginable meanings Mr. Bax 
usually has in mind, it is not easy to make sure. The last (¢), in- 
deed, he in one place expressly rejects ; the alogical is not ‘‘ illogi- 
cality’’ and does not involve self-contradiction ‘‘ within a logical 
process itself’’ (p. 163). But it is also argued that the ‘‘law of 
probability ’’ is self-contradictory (p. 91), and that mathematics, — 
which, it seems odd to learn, ‘‘ deals with the realm of the particular, 
of the alogical,’’ — always ends in antinomies, in ‘‘ mutual impossi- 
bilities of thought’’ (p. 95) ; and the blame for this is laid upon the 
alogical element. It is true that Mr. Bax seems to wish to shift the 
blame by indirection to the logical element, in the suggestion that the 
latter tries to ‘‘ invade’’ the alogical and through such trespassing 
causes all the trouble. But since the two are ex Ayfothest knit together 
in an indissoluble synthesis, neither having any being apart from the 
other, it is hard to see how they can avoid interpenetrating ; and, at 
the same time, it seems evident that the logical factor as such cannot 
be the source of violations of logic. The assertion, then, that reality 
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involves a synthesis of elements which are at once doomed to merge and 
incapable of doing so without self-contradiction, means nothing if it 
does not mean a Spencerian sort of agnosticism. Often, however, Mr. 
Bax might be supposed to have in mind meaning (c), which would 
lead to quite a different sort of doctrine, were it not for the fact that, 
while equating ‘the logical’ with the universal and ‘the alogical’ 
with the particular, he habitually describes the universal as the ground 
of determinateness, as the individuating and ‘ finitating’ factor in the 
construction of concrete reality, and identifies the alogical particular 
with the infinite, with that which is capable of ‘‘ endless repetition ’’ 
(p. 179). It even appears that by virtue of this, its quantitative 
aspect, the particular ‘‘ already touches the antithetic mode, namely, 
the universal’’ (p. 292). Yet, on the other hand, the alogical is the 
source of differentiation and variation from type (p. 315) ; and while 
the historic process may be brought to some extent under general laws, 
‘*in the concrete, the actual happening [7. ¢., the individual phe- 
nomenon, in its totally determinate character] is always due to the 
actions and passions of individuals or social groups,’’ which for Mr. 
Bax are alogical things. By this time, the problem of the author’s 
meaning in his use of ‘alogical’ seems plunged into a sufficiently 
baffling confusion. The matter is not helped by the observation which 
looks most like a definition, that the alogical is ‘‘ the factor which 
has change for its essence,’’ especially since one gathers that the 
‘« pure subject,’’ which is a prime example of the alogical, is, in con- 
trast with the empirical ego, a non-temporal entity. Nor do the 
special applications made of the general doctrine of the importance of 
the alogical side of reality help us much to understand precisely what 
that doctrine signifies for this author. One consequence drawn from 
it is that ‘‘every concrete event contains an irresolvable chance ele- 
ment,’’ though some events contain more of this than others (p. 88). 
Another detail of the doctrine is that all ethical judgments are ‘‘ alogi- 
cal’’ and ‘‘ unphilosophical’’ ; and that therefore there is no unreason- 
ableness in condemning men of the sixteenth century as ‘‘ monsters ’’ 
for their failure to come up to the moral requirements of the nine- 
teenth century (p. 318). 

The present reviewer is unable to discover much sense or consist- 
ency in all this; and he cannot but suspect that Mr. Bax might with 
advantage have devoted more time to the thorough excogitation of his 
own primary categories, and that in the present volume those categories 
are still in a highly mixed condition. As one phase in the vicissitudes 
of Hegelian ideas in English thought the book will appear, to the 
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collector of historic types of transitional doctrine, a curious and inter- 
esting hybrid ; and in its principal contention it voices in an inde- 
pendent fashion an opinion of importance and of growing influence in 
modern reflection. But the book can scarcely be considered a lucid 
and coherent piece of metaphysical reasoning. 
ARTHUR O. Lovejoy. 
UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI. 
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Etudes d histoire et de psychologie du mysticisme: Les grands mystiques 
chrétiens. Par HENRI DELACROIX. Paris, F. Alcan, 1908.— pp. xix, 
472. 

The aim of this work is to derive general conclusions concerning mysticism 
from the study of a selected group of mystics. The method is a good one; 
it avoids the abstraction and vagueness almost inevitably attaching to a dis- 
cussion of mysticism in general. There is no claim that the conclusions 
apply, without qualification, to all the varieties of mysticism ; they apply di- 
rectly only to the type represented by the group. But it is by just such 
studies of types as we have here that we may hope to advance to a better 
understanding of mysticism as a whole. 

The group selected by the author in the present work consists of the 
three great Christian mystics, Saint Teresa, Madame Guyon, and Heinrich 
Suso, and incidentally one or two others naturally associated with these. 
They represent a distinct type of mysticism, the Catholic Christian, while 
at the same time they are sufficiently different in age, race, and personality 
to afford material for comparison. Moreover, in studying them the student 
has the peculiar advantage of abundant documentary evidence of their 
experiences at first hand. 

The plan of the work is carried out with considerable fulness of detail 
on the historical side, with too great fulness, perhaps, in the case of Madame 
Guyon, where the account of her mysticism tends to lose itself in the side 
issue of the controversy between Bossuet and Fénelon. Suso, on the other 
hand, is treated somewhat too briefly to produce the perfectly clear impres- 
sion that he too belongs with the great mystics, as he undoubtedly does. 
The commanding personality of Saint Teresa, her fine spiritual discern- 
ment, her high intelligence, her remarkable power of introspective analysis, 
her practical organizing and administrative efficiency, are well brought out 
in the three chapters of the book devoted to her; Madame Guyon appears 
in comparison, with all her talent, as a sort of seventeenth century French 
orthodox Mrs. Eddy. On the psychological side, the book presents an un- 
usually full analysis of the facts and an interpretation at once sympathetic 
and critical. 

One general, but important, conclusion is that the state of ecstasy, which 
is often regarded as the essence of practical mysticism, appears in these 
great mystics as but a transient phase in a process. The process includes, 
typically, four distinct stages : (1) a preparatory period of restless, unsuc- 
cessful striving to surrender self and become completely passive ; (2) a 
period of beatitude and vision, with a variety of connected phenomena, 
differing in the different cases, following the attainment of the state of pas- 
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sivity, which is generally experienced suddenly ; (3) a period of more or 
less acute and prolonged depression and distress in which the joys of the 
preceding stage are lost ; (4) a period of expansion, with the sense of an 
infinite repose and of a sovereign energy seeking active expression in the 
world. This final term of the process, the settled consciousness of an in- 
dwelling, all-transforming divine energy impelling to, and, in the case of 
the qualified, organizing an apostolic activity in the world, is a characteris- 
tic distinction of the great Christian mystics which takes us far beyond oc- 
casional ecstasies and visions and their fluctuating delights. 

In considering how far this process is determined by tradition and 
affected by Christian doctrine, the author admits, indeed insists, that we 
have to do here, not with pure experience, but with an experience intel- 
lectualized and reflected on, and the parts which tradition and doctrine 
play in the construction are carefully pointed out. But it is held that these 
factors alone do not account for the experience, and that the initial tendency 
to mysticism is the fundamental factor, a tendency involved in the ‘ pas- 
sive intuitionism ' of the mystic’s temperament. In a chapter on mystical 
experience the author shows how the vague content of the mystic’s ‘intel- 
lectual’ intuition of the divine gets connected, in the subject of them, with 
the Christian conception of God, the most interesting point, perhaps, being 
that in some cases positive ideas function, not directly, but in a sort of 
‘emotional abstract’ which represents them. But reflection is also at 
work, for however much the mystic may be led to attribute instinctively 
ontological value to his experiences, he very well knows that intuition 
without reflection is blind. In seeking to comprehend his experiences and 
to make use of them in action, he explains them, therefore, in terms of the 
Christian system, nicely discriminating at times between what is merely 
natura) and what he passively experiences as divine, or again as diabolical. 

As against the mystic’s interpretation of the phenomena, modern pathol- 
ogy is apt to treat them as symptoms of disease, and modern psychology 
to assimilate them to lower forms of psychological automatism : his higher 
consciousness is an approach to unconsciousness, his sense of transcendent 
reality is a result of over simplification ; in brief, the mystic is either a 
* hysteric’ or a ‘ psychasthenic.’ M. Delacroix takes middle ground. He, 
too, claims a neurotic basis for the mystic’s experience and freely admits 
the pathological character of many of its phenomena. Nor does he at- 
tempt any defence of the minor mystics. But the intuition of the great 
mystics, who advance from the second to the fourth stage of the mystic 
life, he regards, in virtue of its organizing and constructive character, as 
not properly belonging to the lower, pathological forms of mind, but as 
assimilable rather to the constructive genius of the great artist. The great 
mystic is the genius far excellence of the religious life. The author, 
therefore, claims for the type of mysticism with which these studies deal 
high practical value. On the other hand, he rejects the supernatural ex- 
planation and substitutes that of ‘the subconscious.’ In his own words, 
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‘‘this whole work is an attempt to establish [the view] that a profound ac- 
tivity, interior and subconscious, sustained by the solidity of a tradition, 
the power of a constructive and critical intelligence, and a high moral en- 
ergy, produces both the wealth of intuition and of action and, on a neurotic 
basis, the hallucinatory experiences and all the pathological phenomena 
that are so abundant with the mystics. This creative activity, set in mo- 
tion by auto-suggestion through the idea of the ends it pursues and the 
representations it organizes, is not, moreover, an arbitrary phantasy : it 
obeys a rigorous order"’ (p. 408 n.). The influence of logical control and 
ascetic discipline on the subconscious life, with its aptitude for intuition and 
automatism, in effecting a methodical development, is the subject of a 
concluding section. 

The book is an important contribution to the psychology of mysticism and 
of religion, so far as mysticism is a source and element of religion. The prin- 
cipal difficulty in the author's main theory appears to lie in the obscure con- 
ception of the subconscious. He uses this term as though it were one of 
recognized meaning, but in current fashion describes the subconscious 
now as an obscure consciousness, now as the region of unconscious 
mental processes, now as a source of mental energy,—a power in- 
tervening, ¢. g., in the form of various automatisms, higher and lower, 
—in the course of conscious experience. Now, unquestionably, the 
subconscious in some form or other, whatever the term employed may 
be, is an indispensable psychological category. The stream of con- 
scious experiences does not explain itself. The energy which is displayed 
in the activities of a conscious being is derived, in part at least, from 
a source, or sources, beyond the individual's modes of consciousness 
at the time. But the question is, what is the nature of this mysterious 
background? Is it entitative and actual, or merely a complex of ideal 
possibilities ? Is it conscious or unconscious, psychical or physiological ? 
Again, are we to regard it asa detached accompaniment of each individual, 
subject only to modifications from his private experiences, which it in turn 
affects, or does it perchance have wider social, or even cosmic, relations 
within its ownrealm? If the former, what is its relation to the universality 
of the social values of the activities it determines? If the latter, in what 
sense of the supernatural is the supernatural discarded when a phenomenon 
is referred not to that, but to the subconscious? Or has the conception 
perhaps only methodological value and no metaphysical significance? 
In that case the fact needs more than merely pointing out, for there is cer- 
tainly a tendency to treat the doctrine as a dogma. We are confronted 
here, no doubt, with some of the deepest problems of personality, and the 
author is not to blame if he has not completely solved them. Still, it 
seems a pity that a conception so central to his whole thesis should not 
have received something more than it has of that careful and discriminating 
treatment which in other respects marks the book as one of exceptional 
value. H. N. GARDINER. 

SMITH COLLEGE. 
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Logik: Eine Untersuchung der Prinzipien der Erkenninis und der Metho- 
den wissenschaftlicher Forschung. Von WiLHELM WunprT. II Band. 
Logik der exakten Wissenschaften. III Band. Logik der Geisteswissen- 
schaften. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 1907~1908.— pp. xv, 653; xii, 
692. 

The second and third volumes of Wundt's Logzé in its third revised 
edition have recently appeared, the second volume in 1907, and the third 
in 1908. Together with the first volume, which appeared in 1906, the 
Erkenntinisslehre, they form the familiar triad of Wundt's logical series. 
In such a work as this, it is natural to expect a notable addition in the way 
of supplemental material, especially when we consider not only the marvel- 
ous achievements of science since the publication of the second edition in 
1893-95, but also the new methods and points of view which scientific 
investigation has evolved in this same period. But this expectation, I am 
bound to say, meets with disappointment when the third edition is com- 
pared with the second, and a balance is cast. 

In the second volume, Logik der exakten Wissenschaften, the new ma- 
terial of the third edition may be indicated as follows: In the first chapter 
there is a slight section added, consisting of two pages, entitled ‘‘ Die 
wechselseitigen Beziehungen der Untersuchungsmethoden,’’ being an 
account of the reciprocal relation of Induction and Deduction. 

To the two chapters of the First Part on ‘‘ Die Methoden der Unter- 
suchung,’’ and on ‘‘ Die Formen der systematischen Darstellung,’’ Wundt 
has added in this third edition a new chapter, entitled ‘‘ Das System der 
Wissenschaften.’" This is an excursion into the general field of the classi- 
fication of the sciences, with a cursory notice of the classifications of Bacon, 
Comte, Spencer, and others. 

In the second chapter of the Third Part on ‘‘ Heuristische Prinzipien 
der Naturforschung,’’ Wundt has added a short section on ‘‘ Die heuris- 
tischen Postulate der Naturlehre und die subjektivische Erkenntnistheorie."’ 

In the Fourth Part there have been added to the second chapter, on 
**Die Logik der Chemie,’’ two brief sections on ‘‘ Die Elektronentheorie 
und die Hypothese der Zusammensetzung der Atome,’’ and ‘‘ Die chemi- 
schen Elemente und das Prinzip der Konstanz der Materie.’’ The discussion 
in these two sections is far from adequate. 

In the third chapter, on ‘‘ Die Logik der Biologie,’’ there has been a re- 
arrangement of the material, and a few paragraphs added, referring to the 
work of Pasteur and Virchow. Wundt has also given in the table of con- 
tents a number of new headings to sections, but nothing whatsoever of 
additional material appears in the corresponding portions of the text. In 
this same chapter, there is an additional reference of some two pages to 
the ‘‘ Mutationstheorie’’ (p. 584) which impresses one as an exceedingly 
inadequate and unsatisfactory account of a theory which merits a thorough 
and painstaking examination, especially as regards its bearing upon the 
newer methods of investigation in Biology. Moreover, there is no adequate 
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appreciation of the more recent experimental methods of investigation in 
this science. Turning now to the third volume, on ‘‘ Die Logik der 
Geisteswissenschaften,'’ we find supplementary material as follows. 

In the third chapter of the First Part, on ‘‘ Die Logik der Psychologie," 
there is a short section added, entitled ‘‘ Allgemeine Regeln fiir die 
Anwendung des Experimentes in der Psychologie.’’ In the same chapter, 
in the discussion on ‘‘ Vélkerpsychologie,’’ there has been added a section 
entitled ‘‘ Die Methoden der Vélkerpsychologie.’’ 

In the Second Part, and in the third chapter on ‘‘ Die Geschichtswissen- 
schaft,’’ there is some slight additional material in the section entitled ‘‘ Die 
Prinzipien historischer Beurteilung."’ 

In the Third Part, and the first chapter on ‘‘ Die allgemeinen Gesell- 
schaftswissenschaften,"’ the section on ‘‘ Die Soziologie '’ has been rewrit- 
ten with the addition of some new material also. A number of sections in 
the table of contents have been rearranged and new titles appended, but 
here again, as in the second volume, there is no corresponding addition to 
or change of the text itself. 

This account embraces the sum total of revision which has been given 
to the old Zogik of Wundt in order to constitute the new. Even from the 
standpoint of quantity alone, the new material is insignificant relative to 
the total bulk of some 1345 pages, which the second and third volumes to- 
gether contain. Moreover, the material which has been added is not suf- 
ficiently significant to justify the publication of anewedition. There should 
be some very special reason for the appearance of a revised edition of any 
book. In this age of an indefinite multiplication of books, and where in 
most libraries, public as well as private, a rigorous self-denial and frugal 
economy must be practiced, an author should not lightly undertake the task 
of presenting a new edition which it may seem to many necessary to procure. 

The author has evidently been affected by the wave of reform spelling, 
and has made several changes in this new edition, as a uniform change of 
¢ to & throughout, and the dropping of the final s in such words as Erkennt- 
niss, so that it appears simply as Erkenninis. There are other minor changes 
of a like nature. The whole question of the utility as well as the ethics of 
revised editions would make an interesting subject for discussion. This, 
however, is not the place, or the occasion to undertake it. 

Joun GRIER HIBBEN. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Darwinism To-Day: A Discussion of Present-Day Scientific Criticism of 
the Darwinian Selection Theories, together with a Brief Account of the 
Principal Other Proposed Auxiliary and Alternative Theories of Species- 
Forming. By VERNON L. KELLOGG. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1907. — pp. i-xii, 403. 

The scope of Professor Kellogg’s book is clearly indicated by its title. 

His efficient performance of the promise there held out lays both the edu- 
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cated layman and the professed biologist under a heavy debt of gratitude. 
It is only fair to say that, if the English-speaking reader desires some one 
book to supplement his Darwin, and correct what are only too likely to be 
his incomplete and mistaken notions of the present state of evolutionary 
theory, this is the book for him to get. The popularizations of Natural 
Selection are no longer adequate, and though we have some useful books 
discussing the new theories and debates for the general reader, none of 
them covers the whole field so fully as this. While the text itself has been 
kept fairly free from che interruption of references and citations, the volu- 
minous notes appended to the various chapters show how fully Professor 
Kellogg has gone through the literature of the subject, and incidentally that 
since 1870 this has grown enormously. These notes contain a valuable 
bibliography, quotations in many instances long enough to give an au- 
thentic idea of their writer's position, and details of the author's own ex- 
periments and observations. They add distinctly to the value of the 
book. 

After two introductory chapters follow three on ‘‘ Darwinism Attacked,"’ 
then two on ‘‘ Darwinism Defended,’’ and four on ‘‘ Other Theories of 
Species-Forming.'’ The book is concluded by a brief chapter on ‘‘ Dar- 
winism’s Present Standing,’’ and the needs of modern biology. This plan 
of treatment involves a certain amount of repetition ; but this is rather an 
advantage than otherwise, particularly for the general reader for whom the 
book is designed, as it ensures that each important element in the debate shall 
be seen from the standpoint of all the parties. The author's final estimate 
of the result of this debate may be stated in his own words: ‘‘ Darwinism 
. . . as the natural selection of the fit, the final arbiter in descent control, 
stands unscathed, clear and high above the obscuring cloud of battle. . . . 
But Darwinism, as the all-sufficient or even mbst important causo-me- 
chanical factor in species forming and hence as the sufficient explanation 
of descent, is discredited and cast down"’ (p. 374). Lamarckism, in its 
most general form, has precisely the same logical coherence as an hypoth- 
esis which commends Darwinism, apart from experimental proof; but, 
in the present state of our knowledge concerning heredity, it can neither be 
affirmed nor denied (pp. 381-384). The ‘‘ principal desideratum in pres- 
ent-day investigation’’ is ‘‘the intensive study of variability." Three 
problems await an answer from this study: the original causes of varia- 
tions, the causes of their cumulation to a stage where Natural Selection 
can act upon them, and the causes of adaptation. 

Weight is added to these conclusions by the generous tone of the whole 
discussion. Professor Kellogg is no partisan, and it is only in one or two 
cases that he seems in any degree to fail in justice to any of the theories 
under review. This impartiality is further guaranteed by the citations in 
the appended notes, which are so copious that the reader may almost hear 
each party to the debate present its own case ex ore Proprio, without going 
beyond the limits of this one book. 
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There are three points in Professor Kellogg’s discussion of particular in- 
terest to the philosophical reader. He is perfectly clear as to the hypothet- 
ical character of the Darwinian theory, and of evolutionism as well. The 
evidence for both is, to use his own words, ‘‘ nearly completely subjective ’’; 
that for descent is ‘‘ of satisfying but purely logical character."’ In a word, 
evolution is quite as metaphysical a notion as, let us say, Professor Royce's 
Absolute. This is not a novel truth ; but it is one which is so often over- 
looked in the popular English literature of the subject, that it is valuable 
to have it so clearly stated by a professional scientist. Another caution espe- 
cially valuable from such a source is that against generalizations in other 
sciences based upon specific theories of the mode of evolution, as distin- 
| guished from its general truth. Certain theories in pedagogy and sociology 

are cited as glaring examples of such prematurity, and we are warned that 
‘* biology is not yet come to that stage in its development where it can offer 
many solidly formed generalizations on which other sciences can build."’ 

Professor Kellogg's abhorrence of introducing teleology into the domain 
of science comes to the surface often, especially in his criticism of Nageli 
and Driesch. The ‘‘thorough-going evolutionist ’’ must, he is sure, seek 
| ‘* for a causo-mechanical explanation.'’ This attitude on the part of the 
scientist is undoubtedly that with which the modern metaphysician is most 

at home and comfortable. He knows where to put it, so to speak, in his 
classic list of categories. But this should not make him endorse it unre- 
servedly. After all, there is some meat left in Kant’s ‘Critique of the 
Teleological Judgment.’ In so far as the scientists of Professor Kellogg's 
way of thinking oppose the introduction of some mystical teleological prin- 
ciple as a particular cause operating and interacting with physical causes, 
they must have the sympathy of the metaphysician ; but the latter will not, 
on the other hand, be surprised if ultimately most biologists admit, as some 
now do, that no ‘‘ causo-mechanical explanation "’ which excludes purpose 
4 is entirely adequate for all the phenomena of life. The decision between 
Neo-Vitalism and Mechanism, as to the facts, is one that only biology 
itself can render; but the debate seems at present often to miss the real 
question at issue, and for this the Neo-Vitalists are probably responsible. 

It may seem ungrateful to criticise the manner, where one is indebted 
for so much matter, which, on the whole, is very clearly arranged. But 
Professor Kellogg will be unjust to his very valuable book if he permits it 
to go into the second edition which should soon follow, without a thorough 
revision. Many of its pages show that he can write lucidly and attrac- 
tively ; his argument is clear throughout. But a great deal of the book is 
written in an awkward and involved fashion, as though the labor of classi- 
fying and controlling the material, obviously great, had pushed aside all 
thoughts of style. One feels that the author's notes have been in some 
instances inserted in his manuscript without much more change than the 
addition of connective sentences. The book is well printed, but there are 
several errors which should be corrected ; in particular, the omission of a 
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clause in the third sentence on page 144. The index is good within its 
limits, but should be expanded to contain the names of all the authors 
cited in the notes and elsewhere. Among those it omits are the names ot 
Driesch and Wigand. 
Epmunp H. HOLtanps. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Study of Nature and the Vision of God, with Other Essays in 
Philosophy. By GeorGe JOHN BLEwetTtT. Toronto, William Briggs, 
1907. — pp. ix, 355. 

The essays in this volume are more closely connected in argument and 
content than its title indicates, for all were written as studies in the historical 
relations and interaction of Idealism and Mysticism, a subject which Pro- 
fessor Blewett had once hoped to treat in a more detailed and continuous 
way. 

The title-essay, which is also the longest, is a statement in popular form 
of the contrast between that Mysticism which ‘‘to find God, denies the 
world,’’ and the fully concrete Idealism which finds God in the world, and 
the world in God. It will be noted that Professor Blewett uses the term 
* Mysticism ’ in its more usual acceptation, which identifies it with that via 
negativa which seeks a One that excludes every difference. Newman and 
Wordsworth are used as modern types of the Mystic and Idealistic tenden- 
cies. The statement of Idealism which follows is after the manner of T. H. 
Green, and somewhat over-psychological. The reader's suspicion of this 
is heightened by the statement in a note appended to the introduction 
(p. 3) that ‘‘ any one who passes from psychology to metaphysic is at once in 
position to argue that, since the process to be explained is altogether 
psychical, that which explains its possibility must likewise be psychical."’ 
This is rather too easy a method in metaphysic to be convincing. Perhaps 
the best portion of the essay is its conclusion, which states the value of 
philosophy and the philosophic mind for the practical life both modestly 
and effectively. 

The second essay, ‘‘ The Metaphysic of Spinoza,"’ is somewhat more 
technical, and also more convincing. In a brief historical review, in 
which Parmenides, the Upanishads, Neo-Platonism, and the German mystics 
are cited, Professor Blewett shows that a realistic metaphysic, and a use of 
the categories of Substance, underlie all Mysticism of the negative type. 
Of the three views of ultimate reality found, often in immediate juxtaposi- 
tion, in Spinoza, the first, according to which omnis determinatio est negatio, 

is a precise case of this negative Mysticism, and a logical development of 
the substantialistic Realism of Descartes. The second, according to which 
there is one substance with infinite attributes, is the response of Spinoza to 
the contemporary advance in the natural sciences, and an attempt to con- 
nect all things in the chain of causal necessity. Itis this second philosophy 
which, having been idealistically interpreted, has done most for modern 
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thought and religion. But Spinoza has also a ‘‘ third metaphysic,"’ a real 
though inchoate Idealism, which appears especially in his ethical discus- 
sions. Here we find organic and concrete conceptions of individual and 
social good, dimly apprehended it is true, and in constant conflict with an 
abstract intellectualism, which in the last analysis overlies and suppresses 
them, issuing in an ethical individualism, an absolutistic theory of the 
state, and a dualism of reason and imagination in the field of religion. 
The distinctions so clearly drawn in this essay are of real value in the study 
of Spinoza, and the author's discussion of them is very suggestive. The 
present reviewer, however, must disagree with his view that the ‘‘ second 
metaphysic’’ has not some basis in Cartesianism as well as the ‘‘first.’’ 
It seems odd, also, that in the discussion of Spinoza's inchoate Idealism no 
mention is made of the idea ide@ mentis passage in the Ethics (Bk. I, 
prop. xxi), which so strikingly transcends the mere parallelism of the two 
attributes. 

The four remaining essays are devoted to the same conflict of Mysticism 
and Idealism, as seen in the thought of Plato, of his followers, of Erigena, 
and of St. Thomas. 

In the case of Plato, the first contrast is between his Idealism of the Good, 
Professor Blewett's outline of which is remarkably clear, in spite of its 
brevity, and the mystic tendency of his second period, which sets the Ideas 
apart in a world of their own. The motives for this Mysticism are both 
practical and theoretical. Plato's lofty moral and religious ideals had been 
rudely disappointed by the actual state of Greek life, and he tended to con- 
ceive the universal as the result of abstracting from all the differences of 
its particulars. Yet he was never a thorough Mystic, for he always thought 
of reality as the perfection of reason, not as above reason. And in his 
last period, especially in the PAi/ebus and the Zimeus, he at times de- 
scribed the Good as self-conscious spirit, and the Ideas as the modes of its 
self-communication, of which the world is the process. Yet he did not 
even then reach a fully concrete Idealism, for the pressure of the problem 
of evil compelled him to set Necessity or Non-Being by the side of the Good, 
as an explanation of the imperfections of the world. 

Greek Idealism culminated, in Aristotle and the Stoics, in a further 
sharpening of the problem left unsolved by Plato. Aristotle, far more the 
true follower of Plato than is commonly recognized, held that the highest 
reality is self-conscious spirit, but separated this absolutely from the im- 
perfect world. The Stoics held that Reason is immanent in the world, but 
were unable to articulate this insight. Christianity prepared the way for 
further advance by its emphasis on the value of the individual soul, while 
not failing to hold that the world is everywhere united to God. But this 
very intensification of the religious spirit involved a still sharper conflict 
between the opposing tendencies. Of this Erigena’s system, based on a 
union of Christian theology and Neo-Platonic mysticism, is an interesting 
example. Origen’s theology of the Logos and the Trinity tempers Erigena’s 
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Idealism, and makes it more concrete than Neo-Platonism ever was. Nature 
is for him a communication of God. But his lack of the organic and 
developmental categories makes it impossible for him to deal adequately with 
the great problem of the Many and the One, especially when it presents 
itself as the problem of Evil. The result is that being too great a mind 
to give up any of the aspects of the truth which he cannot fully grasp, he is 
Mystic, Pantheist, and Idealist byturns. In his discussion of the first of his 
four forms of Nature,— Nature as One,—he looks back to Plotinus and 
Proclus ; when he turns to Nature as Manifold, created and creating, there 
are many traits to remind us of Spinoza’s ‘‘ second metaphysic'’; but 
when he arrives at Nature as ‘‘returned’’ to God, and eternally one in 
Him, his theology is affirmative, his Idealism as complete as his place in 
history permitted, and he plainly anticipates Hegel, even seeing that self- 
conscious spirit is ‘‘an active principle of synthesis,’’ though he cannot 
clearly express his insight. 

St. Thomas offers a somewhat different case of the same conflict. God 
is for him essentially intelligence, and intelligence includes its objects. 
Further, God knows the world. It would then follow that the world is ‘‘ the 
objective consciousness of God.'’ But there are two great difficulties in the 
way of this conclusion. In the first place, the world is imperfect and evil ; 
and, in the second, St. Thomas holds that the divine nature is ommino sim- 
plex. He has failed to grasp the full meaning of that manifold unity of 
self-conscious intelligence which he has himself partially stated. The re- 
sult is a separation between God and the world, between Grace and Nature. 
The forms of being, as they exist in the mind of God, are perfect ; but in 
particular things, they are imperfect. The world is good, since it comes 
from God ; but to gain God, men must renounce the world. It is the old 
difficulty of Plato and Aristotle over again, intensified by the pathos of 
Christianity, and by the thorough monism of St. Thomas's own teleology. 
Intellectually, the modern world is better prepared to meet this problem ; 
but practically, there is danger lest we lose the One in the Many. 

While Professor Blewett's statement of Idealism offers nothing essentially 
new, he has succeeded in presenting it in a clear and attractive way, and 
has made his historical discussions assist in its elucidation with much skill. 
These essays deserve a permanent place in the English library of phi- 
losophy. It is to be hoped that he will some day return to his former plan 
of a longer and more elaborate work upon the same subject. His style 
has the defects of its merits. It is never commonplace, and at times rises 
to impressive eloquence. The refined but vigorous moral enthusiasm 
which pervades the whole book is most appealing. But there are a few 
passages, especially in the first essay, which are somewhat turgid and peri- 
phrastic, and some have a slight tinge of homiletic sentimentalism. The 
book is well printed, and the proof has been carefully read. 

EpmunpD H. HOLLANDS. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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The Problem of Form in Painting and Sculpture. By Apvo_F HILDE- 
BRAND. Translated and revised with the author's codperation by Max 
MEYER and ROBERT MorRRIS OGDEN. New York, G. E. Stechert and 
Co., 1907. — pp. I4I. 

The translation appears to have been made from the fourth German 
edition of Hildebrand’s monograph ; the preface to the third edition is 
reproduced in the present version. Hildebrand enjoys a wide reputation 
throughout Germany and Austria, where many of his sculptures are found 
in municipal or national galleries or in public squares. His work is strongly 
influenced by antique plastic art, and although he is German in birth and 
temperament, his long residence and study in Rome and Florence have left 
unmistakable impressions on his art creations. In the monograph before 
us, Hildebrand discusses the problem of Form, chiefly from the sculptor’s 
point of view and with reference to the sculptor’s materials. The topics 
treated are: vision and movement, form and appearance, the idea of space 
and its visual expression, ideas of planes and depth, the conception of 
relief, form as an interpretation of life, and sculpture in stone. These 
topics are handled partly from the technical point of view of the artist and 
partly from the point of view of psychology. 

The author rejects, at the start, the postulate that sculpture and paint- 
ing are merely imitative arts ; he describes the artist's method as funda- 
mentally architectonic. By this he means that the artist's function is re- 
constructive, idealistic. Only by superimposing idealization on imitation 
can ‘‘sculpture and painting emerge from the sphere of mere naturalism 
jnto the true realm of art.’" The creation of mere illusion is not the ar- 
tist's primary function. 

Ideas of form are derived from visual and kinesthetic sensations. The 
sculptor’s specific mental material consists in the latter. The visible 
world, excluding kinesthetic factors, is purely a color-world, made up ex- 
clusively of color, including light and shade, and the outlines or bound- 
aries created by chromatic differences. Further, we have actual form and 
perceptual form. As our kinesthetic ideas develop, we come to ascribe 
form to objects. The actual form is obtained either by direct movement 
or by inference from appearance. The perceptual form is the visual ap- 
pearance modified by illumination, environment, or shifting point of view 
of the observer. The former is stable and absolute, while the latter is 
variable. The perceptual form is consequently richer in content than the 
actual form because of subjective relationships existing between its ele- 
ments (p. 41). These interrelationships tend to influence the visual idea 
whenever we think of the object. Certain elements are more significant 
and more essential than others, and reappear clearly in the visual image. 
Artistic representation consists in the clear reproduction of these values of 
form as psychological values, in distinction from mere knowledge of actual 
form. The positivistic conception of art, which regards exact reproduc- 
tion as the problem of art and considers any influence of the interpreta- 
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tive faculty as a falsification of natural truth, detaches the momentary im- 
pression from our general ideas, although apart from these general ideas 
visual perception would, as a matter of fact, be impossible. Instead of 
seeing mechanically, the actual process is to make a significant picture out 
of the retinal image by the contribution of ideas, and this is true of kines- 
thetic sensations in sculpture as well as of visual sensations in painting. 

Form acquires visual expression by foils of light and shade ; varying 
degrees of brightness and darkness model, as it were, the object. In our 
visual experience these represent to us spatial values. Spatial effects in 
nature are the product of several factors,—the object's actual form, 
chromatic perspective, degrees of illumination, and the observer's point of 
view,— and these factors are unified only for the eye, but are otherwise 
isolated. In this visual unity we have otherwise separate conditions 
working simultaneously. The specifically artistic skill of the painter con- 
sists in his ability to discover the visual values of space, and on these de- 
pends the unity of his image and its power to create in the beholder an 
idea of space. 

Seeing is a combination of the optical function and the mental act of 
understanding. Similarly, we say a child can read only when the word 
presents not merely letters but meaning. The spatial content of a work of 
art is so arranged as to present that appearance of an object or group of 
objects ‘‘ which is recognized as of all possible appearances the one most 
readable "’ (p. 100). Art is not a panoramic nor a photographic repro- 
duction, in which the aim-is mere illusion or mere imitation. 

Ideas of organization, function, or movement, are derivative factors of 
already established spatial ideas. What is meant by the ‘life of nature’ is, 
in reality, the animation of nature through our ideas. The life of a hand 
is felt whether it be in repose or in motion ; in the resting form we conjec- 
ture the mode of functioning ; ‘‘the organic body we conceive as a com- 
plex of forms bearing the impress of certain functional possibilities.'’ To 
these spatial ideas and forms we attach certain organic and functional 
factors, imported into them from our knowledge. The unity of functional 
values can be represented only as a unity of spatial values ; the visual im- 
pression is the artist's goal. The crudity of realism is due to its not trans- 
forming functional into spatial values. 

The book is translated into clear English and is a valuable addition to 
our literature on the psychology of art. 

W. A, HAMMOND. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Philosophical Works of Leibnitsz : Comprising the Monadology, New 
System of Nature, Principles of Nature and of Grace, Letters to Clarke, 
Refutation of Spinoza, and his other important philosophical opuscules, 
together with the Abridgment of the Theodicy and extracts from the New 
Essays on Human Understanding. Translated from the orginal Latin 
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and French, with notes, by GEORGE MARTIN Duncan. Second Edition. 

New Haven, The Tuttle, Morehouse, and Taylor Company, 1908. — 

PP. ix, 409. 

In the ‘‘ Prefatory Note to the Second Edition,’’ the relation between this 
edition and the first is clearly stated as follows. ‘‘ The translations have 
been revised ; the Preface to the Codex Diplomaticus Juris Gentium has 
been removed from the notes to the body of the work, where it properly | 
belongs ; the extracts from the Nouveaux Essais have been inserted among 
the other pieces in chronological order ; and a few bibliographical changes 
and additions have been made in the notes, including a full list of the | 


English renderings of Leibnitz’s writings. With these exceptions the work 
is substantially unchanged.”’ 

It would be gratuitous to write a critical notice of a book that was first | 
published in 1890, and that has been constantly used by teachers of the 
history of philosophy ever since, except for the brief interval during which | 
it was out of print. The present writer was doubtless only one of many 
teachers of philosophy who wrote at once to the publishers, when the first | 
edition was exhausted, representing the importance of publishing a new 
edition of this book, which has become practically indispensable for classes 
working in early modern philosophy. Mr. Langley’'s translation of the | 
Nouveaux Essais, while very useful for other purposes, was no proper sub- 
stitute for Professor Duncan's book, not only on account of its length . 
(nearly six hundred closely printed pages being devoted to the translation ) 
of the Nouveaux Essais alone, the whole book numbering over eight hun- 
dred and fifty pages), but because the briefer essays translated by Professor 
Duncan are really much more representative of the various sides of Leib- 1 
niz's philosophical activity, as, indeed, is plainly evident from the constant 
references made to them in all histories of modern philosophy. Profes- 
sor Latta’s translation of certain of the same essays (with notes that the 
: advanced student will find helpful) is not an adequate substitute for Profes- 
sor Duncan's book, as it includes hardly more than a fifth as many essays. 
In short, it is a genuine pleasure to see again in print a book that has 
proved itself nearly indispensable for the use of general classes ; and it 
may be taken for granted that the revision of the translation and the other 
changes are such as one would expect from the scholarship of the translator. 

ERNEST ALBEE. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received : 

The Philosophy of Gassendi. By G.S. Bretr. London, Macmillan and i} 
Co., 1908. — pp. xlv, 310. 

A Theory of Mind, By Joun L. Marcu. New York, Charles Scribner's i 
Sons, 1908. — pp. vi, 453- 

The Philosophy of Kant Explained. By JouN WatSON. Glasgow, James 
Maclehose and Sons; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1908. —pp. xi, | 
515- $3-75- 
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The Problem of Logic. By W. R. Boyce GiBson with the codperation of 
AvuGusTta KLetn. London, Adam and Charles Black, 1908.—pp. xii, 500. 

The Reflections of Lichtenberg. Selected and translated by NORMAN ALLIs- 
TON. London, Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1908. — pp. 168. 2s. 6d. 

The Philosophers and the French Revolution, By P. A. Wapta. London, 
The Times of India Office, 1908. — pp. 203. 4s. 10d. 

Combination Tones and Other Related Auditory Phenomena. By JOSEPH 
PETERSON. (The Psychological Review, Monograph Supplements, Vol. 
IX, No. 2.) Lancaster, Pa., The Review Publishing Co., 1908. — pp. 
xiii, 136. 

A Handbook of Christian Ethics. By J. CLARK Murray. Edinburgh, 
T. and T. Clark, 1908. — pp. xiv, 328. $2.25. 

The Ethical Aspects of Evolution Regarded as the Parallel Growth of 
Opposite Tendencies. By W. Benetr. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 
1908. — pp. 220. $2.00. 

A Study of the Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment. By FRANK 
C. SHarp. Madison, Wisconsin, The University of Wisconsin, 1908. — 
PP. 144. $0.30. 

St. Paul's Epistles to Colossea and Laodicea, With introduction and notes 
by Jonn RUTHERFURD. Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1908 ; imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. — pp. 207. $2.25. 

Buddhism and Immortality. By WiLiiaM S. BiGELow. Boston and 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1908. — pp. 75. $0.75. 

A Short History of Puritanism. By JAMES HERRON. Edinburgh, T. and 
T. Clark, 1908 ; imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. — pp. 
viii, 236. $0.50. 

Race Questions, Provincialism and Other American Problems. By JOSIAH 
Royce. New York, The MacMillan Co., 1908. — pp. xiii, 287. $1.25. 

The Precinct of Religion in the Culture of Humanity. By C. G. SHaw. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein and Co. ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1908. — pp. xiii, 279. $2.00, 

Philosophische Strimungen der Gegenwart. Von LupwiG STEIN. Stutt- 
gart, Ferdinand Enke, 1908. — pp. xvi, 452. M. 17. 

Der Skeptizismus in der Philosophie und seine Uberwindung. Von RAovut 
RicutTek. Zweiter Band. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhand- 
lung, 1908. pp. vi, 584. M. 8.50. 

Der Wissensbergiff, Von JuLtus BAUMANN. Eine historisch-philosophische 
und philosophisch-kritische Monographie. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's 
Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1908. — pp. viii, 231. M. 3. 

Uber Theodor Lipps’ Versuch einer Theorie des Willens. Von Juiius 
PrKLeR. Eine kritische Untersuchung zugleich ein Beitrag zu einer 
dynamischen Psychologie. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1908. — 
pp. viii, 50. 
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Zwei Vortrige iiber dynamische Psychologie. Von JULIUS PIKLER. Leip- 
zig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1908. — pp. 26. 

Systematische Philosophie. Von W. DictHey, A. RIEHL, W. Wunpt, 
W. H. Esprncuaus, R. Evcken, Fr. Pautsen, W. Minca, 
Tu. Lipps. Zweite durchgesehene Auflage. Berlin und Leipzig, Teub- 
ner, 1908. — pp. x, 435. M. 12. 

La philosophie sociale de Renouvier, Par ROGER PICARD. Paris, Marcel 
Riviére, 1908. — pp. 335. 7 fr. 50. 

Cournot et la renaissance du probabilisme au XIX* sitcle. Par F. MENTRE. 
Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1908. — pp. viii, 649. 12 fr. 

La philosophie moderne. Par ABEL Rey. Paris, Ernest Flammarion, 
1908. — pp. 372. 3 fr. 50. 

De la méthode dans les sciences. Par H. Bovasse, P. De_set, E. DurK- 
HEIM, A. GIARD, A, Jos, F, LeDanrec, L. Lévy-Bruxt, G. Monon, 
P. Paintevé, Emre Picarp, Tx. Rrsot, J. TANNERY, P.-F. THOMAS, 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909.— pp. iii, 411. 5 fr. 50. 

Descartes, la Princesse Elisabeth et la reine Christine d’ apres des lettres in- 
édites. Par FoucHeR De CaReIL. Nouvelle édition. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1909.— pp. 215. 4 fr. 

Pragmatisme et modernisme, Par J. BOURDEAU. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909. 
— pp. vii, 236. 2 fr. 50. 

Insuffisance des philosophies de l’ intuition. Par CLoptius Paris, 
Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 1908.— pp. 319. 

Psycho-physiologie de la douleur. Par loTEYKO et M. STEFANOWSKA. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909.— pp. 251. fr. 

La morale naturelle. Par J.-L. DE LANESSAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1908. 
—pp. 412. 7 fr. 50. 

L'adolescence. Etudes de psychologie et de pedagogie. Par GABRIEL Com- 
PAYRE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909.— pp. 195. 2 fr. 50. 

Démocratie, patrie, et humanité. ParJ.Grrop. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1908. 
—pp. 172. 2 fr. 50. 

Ethique, droit et politique. Par ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Premiére tra- 
duction francaise avec préface et notes par AUGUSTE DIETRICH. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1909.— pp. 187. 2 fr. 50. 

Les erreurs de la science. Par Louts—C.-E. Via. Orné de 55 figures. 
Paris, Chez L’auteur, 1908.— pp. 449. 

L’ intolleransa ei suoi presupposti. Per GIOVANI MARCHESINI. Milano, 
Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 1909.— pp. 266. 

La parola nella vitae nella scuolo. Per ANTONIO MARCHESINI. Torino, 
Roma, G. B. Paravia e comp., 1909.— pp. 154. 

L' individualismo nelle dottrine morali del secolo xix. Per GIOVANNI 
Vipart. Milano, Ulrica Hoepli, 1909.— pp. xx, 400. 
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Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps, = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J: of Phy Psy. and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Nébo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia ¢ Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophie ; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fir Philosophie und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift far Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, I. Abtl.: Zeitschrift far Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. } 

LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
On Memory and Judgment. F.H. BRaDLey. Mind, No. 66, pp. 153- 

174. 

The object of the article is to throw light on the ultimate value of memory 
as atest of truth. Doubt drives us to reflection ; and if we go on to find 
truth, we will have a judgment which, when we reflect, satisfies us. Our 
last judgment, that is, our present judgment, must be treated as infallible. 
Further reflection may reject our judgment, but until further reflection 
comes, we must hold the judgment as true, for while making a judgment 
we cannot entertain the possibility of its error. The presence of an idea 
contrary to what is judged would prevent the making of the judgment or 
would destroy it if made. After a judgment is made, we may by reflection 
re-affirm, deny, or doubt it ; but in either case what was our judgment has 
become part of another judgment and ceases to exist as our original judg- 
ment. It has become an element in a new logical present and its signifi- 
cance is dependent upon the content of the new present. Thus reflection 
on a judgment destroys the independent value of the judgment, makes it 
subordinate to the present judgment, and while it is obvious that I cannot 
go beyond my present judgment while it remains present, it cannot there- 
fore possibly be doubted. A judgment made conditional by being made 
subject to a doubt is still, as a present judgment, made unconditionally. 
Again, a judgment may be fallible only in its general character as being 
one judgment among others. Taken otherwise, the possibility of error is 
antecedent and abstract, and it cannot be applied to this case as this case 
actually exists. So if judgment is supreme, memory cannot have inde- 
pendent worth, nor can judgment depend on memory. But it is urged 
that thinking depends upon past experience as memory gives it. This is 
true only in a sense. We depend upon the past only for materials, with 
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regard to which the decision of the present is supreme ; otherwise memory 
is absolute. But memory is not independent, for, as a fact, memory fails. 
Moreover, if past connections are absolute, then is the present determined. 
And, again, memory is frequently corrected, which is evidence of its falli- 
bility. So if memory is fallible, there must be a higher criterion, or we are 
plunged into scepticism. But memory, wherever corrected, is corrected 
by a judgment. If it be objected that it is only through memory that a 
judgment is one, the reply is that though time and memory are necessary 
for the formation of a judgment, this applies only to the psychical aspect 
of a judgment, besides which there is the logical aspect. This latter aspect, 
or the logical content of what I assert, is independent of my state when I 
assert, that is, is independent of the psychical character of the judgment. 
What I take as one judgment is, psychologically, a matter of convenience. 
But, logically, and with reference to content, what is meant by one judg- 
ment is an ideal determination of reality in which for my mind the subject 
remains one and unbroken. This one and unbroken experience is one 
judgment just because, and just in so far as, it admits nothing disconnected 
and independent. It therefore excludes anything like memory. 
E, JORDAN. 


Radical Empiricism and Agnosticism. ALFRED H. Lioyp. Mind, No. 

66, pp. 175-192. 

In this day of empiricism and pragmatism, it is well to turn our atten- 
tion to the inevitable negative which positive experience always suggests, 
and to ask whether there is any meaning left for the unknowable. It is 
the purpose here to indicate the pragmatist’s attitude toward agnosticism. 
There are many forms of agnosticism, the more typical of which may be 
designated as follows: (1) absolute agnosticism, for which reality as out- 
side of all knowledge is essentially unknowable ; (2) transcendent agnos- 
ticism, for which reality is unknowable to human minds, but knowable to 
some other mind or minds ; (3) transcendental agnosticism, which holds 
that the knowable and the unknowable correspond to two different natures, 
also to two different faculties of human nature ; (4) positivistic agnosticism, 
which views the unknowable as the infinitely distant yet-to-be-known ; (5) 
empirical agnosticism, for which the unknowable is the direct and imme- 
diate reality of positive experience. This last view is held by the author. 
The first three views misinterpret the limitations of knowledge, and fail to 
take account of that something which not only in form but also in essence 
is distinct and apart from knowledge. The fourth view assumes reality as 
essentially knowable, but regards it as practically unknowable, because 
complete knowledge of it is infinitely remote. This view mistakes the 
nature of infinity, which, however truly continuous and possible, cannot 
be the same in kind as the finite. The fifth view argues through Kantian- 
ism to radical empiricism or pragmatism. Kant’s thing-in-itself has been 
destroyed by his own a frior?, which has made the knowable and the for- 
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mally unknowable vitally and inseparably one. Kant’s unknowable be- 
comes, then, the knowable’s own native realism, the direct and immediate 
reality of positive experience. The pragmatist’s unknowable is his imme- 
diately real experience. The immanence of the unknowable within the 
knowable is illustrated by reference to the history of thought, to the sci- 
ences, and specially to psychology. The theory is defended against the 


charge of solipsism. 
E. JORDAN. 


Individualisme et philosophie Bergsonienne. GEORGES AIMEL. Rev. de 

Ph., VIII, 6, pp. 582-593. 

Whether individualism be regarded as the necessary consequence of the 
doctrine of evolution, or as a perilous factor of disintegration, the fact re- 
mains that it is an ever growing tendency in modern thought. The pur- 
pose of the present article is to trace the relation of individualism to the 
philosophy of Bergson, which seems to be the order of the day in France. 
The Bergsonian philosophy is, first of all, a critique of Kant’s Transcen- 
dental Aisthetic. For Bergson space is the only homogeneous medium. 
Time, duration, is the medium of pure consciousness. There are two selves : 
the one being the exterior projection of the other, its contaminated, spatial, 
social representation. Our inner life is a whole formed of qualitative mul- 
tiplicity. If we try to determine its elements by separating them from that 
which gives them their particular coloring, we render them unknowable. 
Hence the individualistic principle : omne individuum ineffabile. We must 
protect our inner self from all external influences which tend to alter it. 
The goal of our inner life must be liberty, activity in pure duration, unim- 
peded by any external spatial elements. Become yourselves, as Nietzsche 
puts it in his Zarathustra. Individualism may oftenest lead to immoral- 
ism ; it does not necessarily imply it. He only is moral who creates his 
own values, who draws from his own spiritual substance the rules of his 
conduct. And Bergson is not the only contemporary philosopher whose 
psychology is, at least implicitly, individualistic in tendency. Thus Héff- 
ding speaks of the formal and the real self, distinguishing between the two 
in a manner strikingly similar to Bergson’s. His ethics is decidedly in- 
dividualistic. James also shows us the impossibility of discriminating 
clearly between the various elements that go to form the stream of conscious- 
ness. Allied to this is the theory of the subliminal self, now attract- 
ing some attention. One clearly sees this individualistic attitude in the 
pragmatism of to-day. That religion is true for me which best expresses, 
is most in harmony with, my own inner self. I am the measure of all 
things. Man is creator of values, no less than creator of truths. In prag- 
matism individualism is implied ; in Bergson’s psychology it finds its most 
complete and most precise expression. It is rather curious that a Latin 
mind should have given individualism, an essentially Germanic notion, its 
clearest statement and its soundest psychological basis. 
R. A. TSANOFF. 
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Le Dieu de Spinoza. V. BRocHARD, Rev. de Mét., XVI, 2, pp. 129— 

164. 

Spinoza did not vary in his conception of God, as is sometimes sup- 
posed. The 7ractatus theologico-politicus is concerned with the relation 
of reason and faith. Reason alone is the direct communion of the soul 
with God. Faith, depending upon revelation, represents God as a legis- 
lator to whom man must conform his will even when he cannot understand 
it. God, who adapted truth to the feebleness of man, is not only a think- 
ing and extended substance, known by reason, as the Z£¢hics teaches, but 
a benevolent God, bent on the reign of justice and charity. Yet there is 
no contradiction here, for Spinoza identifies will and intelligence ; 7. ¢., 
will is active intelligence. God's will is necessarily determined by his in- 
telligence. In this sense only is God either free or determined, that He 
must obey His own reason, and that there is necessity in everything. 
Reason, for Spinoza, includes morality ; and both reason and morality are 
but means to the reign of justice, charity, and the love of God. But, 
again, the conception of God in the 7racfafus is not incompatible with 
that of the infinite, universal, and unchangeable substance of the Z¢hics. 
This God, with the attribute of extension, which has branded the philos- 
ophy of Spinoza as pantheistic for so long, is pantheistic if immanence in 
the world is pantheistic ; but is not pantheistic, unless that God can be 
called pantheistic who is at the origin of things, perfect, all powerful, en- 
dowed with reason, self-consciousness, self-determination, distinct from 
the world as substance is from its modes, or cause from its effects, and 
capable of interesting himself in the affairs of the world and of revealing 
himself to the world in order to bring on the reign of justice and charity. 
For extension, as a divine attribute, is not what is perceived by the senses, 
but what is conceived by the understanding. Spinoza’s great contribution, 
however, is not that extension is an attribute of divinity, but his denial that 
God is a final cause. Perfection is defined by reality, conceived by cate- 
gories of quantity, not of quality. The basis of God's being is the par- 
ticular thing, which exists in the act. God is an efficient cause which 
draws from itself by its own initiative the multiplicity of its effects. Force 
or power appealed most to Spinoza’s mind ; for the philosophy of Spinoza 
is an adaptation to modern forms of thought of a very ancient philosophy. 
If he shows Cartesian influence, he shows still deeper influences, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Arabian, especially through Plotinus. 

C. WEsT. 


Le problime de Dieu d' apres la philosophie nouvelle. N. BALTHASAR. 

Rev. Néo-Sc., XV, I, pp. 9O-124. 

According to LeRoy, the merit of the teleological argument is the affir- 
mation of the God of the moral and religious life, the preceding proofs 
having said nothing of the moral attributes of God. This is incorrect 
since all the arguments refer indirectly, if not directly, to these attributes. 
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If God is pure Act, He is Infinite Perfection, and consequently Goodness 
and Intelligence. Moreover, the teleological argument offers the only 
adequate explanation of the order in the world. As regards the proof from 
the aspirations of the human soul, one allows that a desire is not a proof. 
But an ever-recurring and ever-unsatisfied desire is a manifest sign of the 
imperfection, and therefore of the contingency, of man. The content of the 
ideas of good and bad changes, as LeRoy claims, but the imperative, abso- 
lute character of duty is always the same. The voice of conscience is a 
revelation of God. LeRoy, on the contrary, finds in the changing aspect 
of the moral order, in the Thought-Action which always tends to pass beyond 
itself, what he considers the affirmation of the divine. Now common-sense 
defines reality as external to thought. It affirms the existence of God and 
of the Soul, because these are necessary for the explanation of the phenom- 
ena which we experience. Idealism declares that it is impossible even to 
think of anything outside of thought. According to LeRoy, the real is 
defined by these two characters: (1) by its maintaining itself against 
criticism, and (2) by inexhaustible fertility. The idea of God answers to 
these two characteristics. It has always, in one form or other, played a 
most important part in the world. Therefore the idea of God must have 
some divine reality corresponding to it. But LeRoy does not seem to allow 
to the idea of God any more than a symbolic or pedagogical value. For God is 
Thought-Action and the principle of growth and moral reality, transcendent, 
because He is above the abstractions of matter and of reason, immanent, 
because He realizes Himself progressively in action. This belief in God 
is, then, not the outcome of logic, but is a living experience. There can 
be no atheists, since no one is content with what he has and is, but wants 
other things. God is a person because He is the spring of action in my 
personality. At bottom Nature, Duty, and God are the same thing ; and 
God is infinite Becoming. LeRoy claims that his proof of the existence of 
God is accessible to the multitude ; he claims that this God is the God of the 
multitude. But surely God is not Becoming, but is the All-Perfect Being. 
The logical arguments for His Existence are accessible to all. Does not 
the Cosmos need someone to order it? Does not the world demand an 


author? And is not the Church present to supplement reason ? 
M. MOLLoy. 


Will-Force and the Conservation of Energy. W. E. A. WILKINSON. 

The Monist, XVIII, 1, pp. 1-21. 

Mind directs the motions of matter ; for (1) it alone can furnish a found- 
ation for ethical ideas, and (2) we cannot imagine that the experience of 
conscious beings would have been the same without consciousness. The 
direct argument from the consciousness of the control of events is often 
answered by saying that, because we get our desires, we think we have 
brought them about. But the fact that action always follows desire can be 
explained neither as an accident nor as an illusion. Mind, then, directs 
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the motion of matter. To do this it must originate motion. This can be 
reconciled with the theory of the conservation of energy. The total amount 
of energy in the universe is constant but infinite. It exists in two forms, 
spiritual and material. The former, which is infinite in quantity, can be 
transformed into the latter, which is also probably infinite in quantity. 
Though material energy is indestructible, it exhibits a tendency to pass 
from kinetic to potential form, and so would result in stagnation, if the 
interference of will-force did not prevent this. For this purpose only a 
very small amount of motion is necessary. Its very smallness has led 
scientists to doubt its existence. The attempt is often made to explain all 
animal action as habit, therefore as mechanical. The author has shown 
that many actions cannot be explained as habitual. Moreover, habit itself, 
including instinct and reflex action, may be explained as originating in action 
performed by conscious effort. It has been fixed by long process of repe- 
tition. There is some difficulty in conceiving the origin of force in con- 
sciousness, but this is true also of matter. These ontological entities are 
bound together in a harmony, thus constituting a monism. This theory in- 
troduces a second force into evolution, guidance through the conscious 
efforts of the organism concerned. Shorter periods of time will afford re- 
sults. From individual guidance we infer universal guidance and thus 
reach the idea of God. To argue more strictly, if some material energy 
originates in will-force, all originated so, though the transformation had no 
beginning in time. The universal will-force is one aspect of God. 
C. H. WILLIAMs. 


The Function of Philosophy as an Academic Discipline. GEORGE R. 
Dopson. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., V, 17, pp. 454-459. 
Philosophy has not the influence in our universities that it ought to have. 

The difficulty is increased by the various views as to the nature of the sub- 

ject itself. The emphasis in teaching it should be, not upon the special 

disciplines, but upon its unifying function. It should assist the student to 

a world-view. For a long time this world-view will be merely tentative ; 

it will have to be constantly broadened. The teacher of philosophy can- 

not carry out this plan if he is merely a specialist. He should be thoroughly 
acquainted with at least one science and should know the main problems 
of all. Now that scientists are examining the substructure of their various 
fields, they are finding themselves in the field of philosophy. They need 
the previous experience of philosophy to guide them, and philosophy, in 
turn, needs their help. The teacher of science can aid in this work of 
unification by pointing out the larger relations of his subject. Nearly all 
research is stimulated by the desire to solve the great problems of life. 

Philosophy should be presented in such a way as to show the progress in 

the development and solution of these problems. It would be well for the 

student to become thoroughly acquainted with some one system in order to 
have a basis of comparison, If this system is mechanical, he will have to 
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supplement it so that life and mind can find place ; if it is moral, he will 
have to provide room for physics. In short, philosophy should assist the 
student in getting his bearings in the universe, and most minute special 
investigations should be handed over to the special disciplines. 

C. H. WILLIAMs. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
Uber psychophysische Wechselwirkung und das Energieprincip. ALoys 

Miter. Z. f. Psych., XLVII, 2, pp. 115-140. 

The author first reviews the various objections made to the theory of in- 
teraction and the attempts to refute them. He classifies the latter under 
three headings, viz.: the psychological type, as represented by v. Grot, 
Stumpf, Ostwald, Kiilpe, and others ; the physical type, as given by Busse ; 
and the functional type, recently attempted by Geyser and by Becher. 
The first two types, he thinks, are absolutely disproved by Atwater’s and 
Rubner's careful measurements of energy in living human and animal 
bodies, which experiments have shown beyond doubt that the living or- 
ganism is itself a closed system of physical energy, allowing of no interfer- 
ence by any kind of postulated psychical energy. The functional type 
alone is not affected by these disproofs of psychical energy, because it 
simply postulates a change in the direction of physical energy by means 
of the psyche without changing the amount of physical energy itself. 
Geyser has upheld interactionism on this basis, arguing that, so far as the 
energy is concerned, it is indifferent in what direction it is spent, that the 
physical impossibility of pure change of direction without any change of 
energy does not mean a logical impossibility, and that laws concerning 
physical causality do not necessarily hold for non-physical phenomena. 
But, our author objects, a physical change depends not only upon the 
nature of the cause, but also upon the nature of the thing affected by the 
cause. Hence, if one member of a causal series belonged to the non- 
physical phenomena, a physical cause would not affect it. Besides, the 
psyche, in order to bring about a certain change in the direction of the 
physical energy, must know beforehand the effects of its own influence. 
Hence Geyser’s arguments presuppose what he wants to prove. The same 
objection must also be made to Becher, whose argument, though otherwise 
logically correct, unfortunately implies two absolute physical impossibili- 
ties, viz., a frictionless medium and the complete isolation of a moving 
particle. Hence interactionism requires a new proof of ap entirely different 
character, 

L. R. GEISSLER. 


The Methods of the Naturalist and Psychologist. UH. R. MARSHALL. 
Psych. Rev., XV, 1, pp. 1-24. 
Naturalists as a body have held the psychologist’s method of introspec- 
tion in contempt ; yet each step, which all scientists take in their work, is 
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in the end based on introspection. The data which we are called upon to 
examine in introspective psychology are presentations. Of these, sensa- 
tions are the most emphatic. The characteristics which always belong in 
common to all forms of presentation are: intensity, manifoldness, realness, 
the algedonic quality, and the time quality, If we could isolate psychic 
elements, and could observe them in reflection as thus isolated, we should 
discover in connection with them elemental intensity and elemental pain 
and pleasure. Presentations must be more or less real. Between their 
minimum and maximum realness they must display all manner of grades 
of psychic stability. There thus appear diverse worlds of reality. Real- 
ness must thus attach to concepts, and these concepts must appear as more 
or less real according to the nature of the contexts in which they appear. 
It is necessary to draw a sharp line of distinction between the objective 
concept reality and realness which is a subjective characteristic. The ap- 
preciation of the existence of each of the general qualities of presentation 
is determined by the appearance in consciousness of a special form of pres- 
entation, each of which is sui generis, and is one of the ‘ senses of relation.’ 
All of these general qualities are in a measure given together in connection 
with each presentation. Where certain of the phases of these general 
qualities are coincidently emphatic we should expect to observe the appear- 
ance of new and distinctive combinational ‘senses of relation." But there 
are other qualities which are not appreciable in connection with all presen- 
tations. The existence of each of these special qualities, of which the 
spatial is the most important, will be due to the appearance of a special 
‘ sense of relation ’ presentation. But there are specific presentations which 
seem to be clearly differentiated from one another, — sensations, percepts, 
concepts, instinct experiences and emotions, and acts of will, The pres- 
entations given in reflection are only part of the whole of the state of con- 
sciousness considered, and in any given instant the part of consciousness 
which we call Self is existent, although it is not presented, and, in fact, is 
non-presentable. This Self, and the presentations of this Self, must always 
affect each other. No distinction can be made between voluntary and in- 
voluntary attention. Belief appears as an establishment of realness by that 
simulacrum of the Self which we call the empirical ego. Whenever we 
experience an act of belief, we actually must experience an act of will. 
F. A. PEEK. 


Les éléments moteurs de l'émotion esthétique. G. DROMARD. Rev. de 

Ph., VIII, 1, pp. 5-16. 

The work of art is not the copy of reality ; it is reality digested through a 
temperament, and rendered to an ideal form, that is to say, to the form of 
forms, to a form which does not exist, and yet includes in itself all existing 
forms. There is, therefore, in every work of art, a universal as well as an 
individual element. The latter proceeds from the elaboration of objective 
reality through a temperament, while the former is the effect of generali- 
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zation and abstraction. The individual element transmits personal tend- 
encies of the composer, while the universal element expresses general 
aspiration toward an ideal, which is nothing else but the sentiment of 
infinity in the finite. All artistic work can be defined as the transmission 
of the emotion from one temperament to another through the schema of 
reality. This schema of reality, which serves as a bridge between an artist 
and the admirer of his work, is nothing else but the ideal ; and the recon- 
stitution of that ideal into sensible reality, opened to infinity, is the whole 
secret of our emotion of art. Here is the value of the motor element, the 
réle of personal activity, as the substratum of all our emotions of the 
zsthetic order, especially our poetic emotions, The majority of zstheticians 
think that poetry consists above all in suggestion, and this opinion is in 
perfect accord with the réle which is here granted to the personal activity 


in the emotion of art. 
Taizo NAKASHIMA. 


L' cbjet de la psychologie. L.M. Brita. Rev. de Ph., VIII, 4, pp. 353- 

371. 

The author was inclined to believe that the reality of mental life was sensa- 
tion while self was pure abstraction. But, after careful study, he came to the 
conclusion that elementary sensation does not exist, that the abstraction is 
just that isolated sensation, and that the reality, if it exists at all, is Ego or 
self. Theauthor thus came to the conclusion that the only veritable object 
of psychology is self, or soul, if we want to call it so, as Plato and all his 
followershavedone. There is nointernal fact which may not be the fact of 
self ; all mental facts must be conceived as the facts of self intheir condition of 
being. One could even go a step further and say that, since all sensible 
things, all external facts, are only apprehended as perception, the other 
series of facts, the movements, the external universe, as far as we know 
them, can also be reduced to the states and modes of self. But this last 
inference belongs to a different thesis from the present one, tothe thesis 
according to which all descriptive sciences can be brought to unity in psy- 
chology. Of course, the author’s conception of psychology is wholly differ- 


ent from present empirical (analytical) psychology. 
Talzo NAKASHIMA. 


Attention aud Interest. W. H. Burnuam. Am. J. Ps., XIX, 1, pp. 14- 

18. 

The word ‘ interest’ is used in two senses: (1) to denote our permanent 
habits of perception ; (2) to represent a temporary affective state, complex 
in character. Attention is a reaction of the whole organism, comparable 
to the tropisms of plants and animals. We must suppose an affective 
state correlated with this reaction. This affective state is interest. The 
least we can say in this case is that interest is correlated with attention. If 
we use the word ‘interest’ in the sense of a permanent habit of preper- 
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ception, what we mean is that our attention of the moment as prepercep- 
tion depends on our habits of preperception. If, however, we use the word 
‘interest’ in the other sense, meaning the affective state of the moment cor- 
related with attention, to say that attention depends upon interest is not in 
harmony with modern psychology. 

Talzo NAKASHIMA, 


Psychology as Science of Self. Mary Wuiton CAckins. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., V, 1, pp. 12-20; 3, pp. 64-68; 5, pp. 113-122. 

One view regards psychology as the science of the functions of the psy- 
cho-physical organism. This view is inadequate, since it considers to- 
gether functions which must be distinguished as physiological and psychical. 
A second view, that of mind without body, seems to be held by no one 
to-day. A third and more satisfactory view holds that the self is distinct 
from the body but related to it. The objection that this view creates a gulf 
between mind and body is not effective, for the psychologist does not have 
to bridge it. Moreover, the objection would apply quite as well to either 
of the opposing views. The further objection, that psychology cannot be 
the science of the self because self-consciousness arises at a late stage in 
experience, is due to a failure to distinguish between the inchoate self-con- 
sciousness of each experience and reflective consciousness of the self. In 
the former sense, self-consciousness is always present when there is con- 
sciousness at all. But it will be asked : What is the nature of the relation 
existing between mind and body? In reply it can be said that psychical 
facts may be partially explained by physical and physiological facts and 
more fully by biological facts ; but that none of the three can adequately 
explain consciousness as such. Such explanation must always remain 
secondary to the main purpose of the psychologist, the description of psychic 
facts gua psychic facts. The structural analysis, though essential, fails 
to include certain positive characteristics, persistence, inclusiveness, unique- 
ness, and relatedness, which do not belong either to ideas or to functions, 
but which are immediately experienced. The author appends an annotated 
summary of the results of a description of consciousness in terms of self. 
In this a careful distinction has been made between the immediately ex- 
perienced factors of consciousness and those reflectively attributed to it. 
The other-than-self has also been distinguished as personal or impersonal. 
To the author's general view it has been objected that self-psychology has 
no right to the use of structural analysis. To this she replies, that, since 
the conscious self is the concrete reality of which the idea is an abstraction, 
analysis is an essential though not an exhaustive account. Another 
criticism holds that the description of consciousness in terms of self is un- 
necessary. But the critic seems to yield the case by admitting that a con- 
sciousness of the personality of another belongs to sympathetic joy ; for a 
structural analysis cannot account for this. 


C. H. WILLIAMS, 
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ETHICS. 
La morale des idées-forces. D. Paropt. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 4, pp. 337- 

366. 

Fouillée’s Za morale des idées-forces, Vol. 1, presents the long-delayed 
positive part of that author’s philosophy, which was promised as early as 
1887. It is an attempt to give a scientific synthesis of all past ethical theo- 
ries on the basis of the central thought of his philosophy, that of idées-forces. 
The essence of this theory is the contention that all thought is impulsive in 
nature. All ideas tend to realize themselves in action. They only fail to 
do this, when they are hindered by some other idea which is stronger or 
equally strong. Thought is thus the beginning of all action, and moral 
conceptions are the source of moral actions. Moral actions, however, re- 
act upon moral ideals, and make them clearer. This fundamental concep- 
tion of idées-forces is applied to the specific problems of ethics in four books 
as follows : (1) the moral subject, and the altruism of conscience ; (2) the 
moral object, and the theory of objective values ; (3) the relation of sub- 
ject to object, and the theory of the highest good ; (4) the relation of sub- 
jects to each other, and the idées-forces of society. These books are pre- 
ceded by a long preface, and an equally long introduction, which twice 
repeat their substance. This confusion of plan is one of the faults of the 
book, The subject-matter also shows great confusion, especially in the 
treatment of the question whether ethics is a science, and in the criticism 
of the Kantian conceptions of autonomy and obligation. In spite of these 


faults, however, the book is suggestive, and often brilliant. 
A. H. JONgEs. 


Du rile de la logique dans la formation scientifique du droit. E. 

MEYNIAL. Rev. de Mét., XVI, 2, pp. 164-189. 

In the juridical method, the réle of logic is great, but not greater than 
that of feeling ; for the progress of logic must be retarded, accelerated, or 
directed by the course of impulsions which lie outside of reason, and which 
must be respected. Indeed, the supremacy could not be given to logic 
without risking loss of the authority of logic over the human mind, and, 
consequently, its social utility. Though the instrument of great currents 
of human sensibility, logic is, none-the-less, indispensable, particularly in 
the genesis of concepts of right. For the juridical concept of right began 
with a collection of isolated precepts, followed by a generalization of the 
common points which justified prohibitions. This can easily be traced in 
the genesis of Roman law. Next, there is substituted for prohibitions the 
concept of right, a purely logical element. Rights, thus abstracted, are 
compared and combined, and logical ties are established between them. 
All this is a logical work for social protection ; but, though a creative 
work, it is yet instrumental in the hands of sentiments of justice, of pity, 
and of the need of peace, indeed, of all the moral forces of an epoch. 
Logic only seems to make it acceptable, to consecrate the moral change 
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effected by society. But in this respect its value is great. Even the 
Roman acceptance of a sophism in order to maintain the appearance of 
logic was useful in order to preserve tradition. But logic, if unrestrained, 
may lead to absurdity if not to monstrosity. For instance, the principle of 
justice which made it necessary, in an age of false testimony, to obtain the 
confession of crime from the accused, was perverted by logic into a system 
of torture in order to get confession of crime. Moreover, logic has not only 
engendered social errors, but has consolidated and legitimized others by 
giving them a logical armor that has endured long after the popular senti- 
ment which provoked them. 


C. WEsT. 
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NOTES. 
EDWARD CAIRD. 


Edward Caird and Thomas Hill Green, as all students of philosophy 
know, were the first to introduce into England a Rational Idealism of the 
general type of Hegel. Green died in 1882 and Caird, who had since that 
time carried on alone the work at first shared between them, passed away 
on Sunday, November 1, at the age of 73. 

They were born within a year of each other: the former at Greenock, 
Scotland, in 1835, and the latter at Birkin, Yorkshire, in 1836. Both were 
directed to Hegel by the occasional references of Jowett, then a hard-work- 
ing Tutor in Balliol ; both were Fellows of an Oxford College, the one of 
Merton and the other of Balliol ; they each began their philosophical career 
by an article in the North British Review, Caird on Plato (Vol. 45, No. 
86, 1865), and Green on Aristotle (Vol. 45, No. 89, 1866) ; and both were 
applicants for the chair of Moral Philosophy in Glasglow in 1866. Caird, 
who received the appointment, only left for Oxford after twenty-seven years’ 
service, when in 1893 he went to Balliol as Master in succession to Jowett. 
In his new sphere he had to bear the heavy burden both of administration 
and of teaching and writing, which had previously been divided between 
Green, Jowett, and himself. It is not surprising that this Herculean task, 
probably too great for any single man, at length forced him to resign the 
Mastership in 1907 and helped to break down an unusually strong consti- 
tution. 

No teacher of Philosophy has ever produced a greater influence on his 
students, a result which was mainly due to the utter veracity of the man, 
his quiet but assured faith that all things work together for good, and the 
simple yet felicitous phrases in which ideas by no means easy to compre- 
hend were expressed. His published writings are devoted to the establish- 
ment of the principles of an idealistic philosophy, to their application and 
defence, or to an estimate of rival systems. The central idea of his philos- 
ophy was the principle that the various stages in the history of man, and 
especially in the history of philosophy, exhibit the progressive evolution of 
reason, In this faith he never wavered, but as time went on he sought 
more and more to adapt it to the facts of experience,— economic, social, 
political, and religious. In his criticism of others he was never content 
simply to dwell upon their inconsistencies and defects, but invariably sought 
to discover the element of truth contained in their doctrine. This is the 
spirit which animates his first published essay, on Plato and the other Com- 
panions of Socrates (North British Review, No. 86, 1865), and it is espe- 
cially manifest in his first great work on Zhe Philosophy of Kant (1878) and 
even more so in his Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant (1889), which con- 
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tains the fullest systematic statement of his philosophy. In 1883 he wrote 
a preface to a volume of Essays in Philosophical Criticism written by 
younger adherents of Idealism, and in the same year he contributed to the 
pages of Mind (No. 32, 1883) a valuable article on Professor Green's Last 
Work, the Prolegomena to Ethics,in which he indicates his divergence 
from what he regards as the imperfectly developed Idealism of his late 
friend (Green died in 1882) —a point which he afterwards developed more 
fully in the Memoir of his brother, Principal Caird's, Fundamental Ideas 
of Christianity (1899). In 1883 appeared his Hege/, a small but golden 
book, which is perhaps the best short exposition of a philosophy anywhere 
to be found, and in 1885 his Soctal Philosophy and Religion of Comte, a work 
which the followers of Comte admit to be an eminently fair and sympa- 
thetic statement of the doctrines of their master. In 1go1 he contributed 
to The Progress of the Century (Harper & Brothers) an article on Philos- 
ophy, in which he gives a brief but comprehensive statement, distinguished 
for its urbanity and sympathetic tone, of the main contributions to philos- 
ophy of the nineteenth century ; and in 1904, in a paper contributed to the 
Queen's Quarterly (Kingston: Uglow & Co.), entitled /dealism and the 
Theory of Knowledge, he makes a calm and reasonable attempt to defend 
Idealism, as he understood it, against the current Zrkenntnislehre, which, 
as he believed, was a natural off-shoot of the indefensible phenomenalist 
aspect of the Critical Philosophy. 

Besides these books and articles, devoted to the statement and defence 
of Idealism, Caird wrote a number of papers dealing with the application 
and illustration of idealistic principles. The earliest of these was an article 
in the North British Review (Vol. 45, No. 88, 1856) on Zhe Roman Element 
in Civilisation, in which he deals with the contribution of Rome to the uni- 
fication and progress of man. In 1888 he gave an address to the Ethical 
Society on the Moral Aspect of the Economical Problem, and in 1897 he 
spoke to the Civic Society of Glasgow on /ndividualism and Socialism, 
seeking to show that by the gradual blunting of the sharp antithesis between 
them, these opposite doctrines had at last ceased to be separated in prin- 
ciple. In no subject, however, did Caird take so deep an interest as in 
that of religion, a subject with which he was largely occupied for the last 
twenty years of his life. The fruits of his reflection are shown in his Zvo- 
lution of Religion (1893), a work that raised the discussion of the origin and 
history of religion to the highest level, and in his Evolution of Theology 
(1903), in which the contributions to a rational theology made by the 
Greek philosophers from Thales to Plotinus are set forth and critically 
estimated. Besides these important works, Caird contributed an article on 
Christianity and the Historical Christ (New World, Vol. VI, No. 21, 1897) 
and another on St. Paul and the Idea of Evolution (Hibbert Journal, Vol. 
II, 1903), while his Biographical Introduction to W. Wallace's Natural 
Theology and Ethics belongs to the same class of writings, as well as his 
last work, Lay Sermons and Addresses (1907), delivered in Balliol College, 
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which reveal the wide sympathy and tenderness of a naturally reserved 
nature and are by some regarded as the finest of all his works. 

In addition to the essays on Dante, Goethe, Wordsworth. and Carlyle, 
contained in the Essays on Literature and Philosophy (1892), attention may 
be drawn to a very suggestive article on Some Characteristics of Shakes- 
peare (Contemporary Review, Vol. 70, 1896). Caird was accustomed to 
devote careful study to some great poet during the long vacation, and these 
essays are partly the result of his studies. He took a special delight in 
Homer, whom he knew almost by heart ; in Dante, who for years was his 
almost constant companion ; in Shakespeare, whom he delighted to amend 
in play ; in Tennyson, who was the friend of his earlier years ; in Brown- 
ing, to whose powerful intellect he did full justice, though he regarded 
much of his works as imperfectly poetic ; and indeed nothing human was 
indifferent to him. To him we may apply the apt words in which Nettle- 
ship characterized Green ; his was ‘‘a life in which philosophy was recon- 
ciled with religion on the one side and with politics on the other ; the life 
of a man to whom reason was faith made articulate, and for whom both 
faith and reason found their highest expression in good citizenship."’ 

Joun WATSON. 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 


ATTENTION : A REPLY. 


In spite of the courtesy that Professor Judd shows me in his review of 
my book A/tention, in the November number of the Review, there are 
several statements that I believe will give an incorrect impression of the 
position that I hold, and I am therefore unwilling to let them pass as re- 
presenting my attitude in that volume. There are six points upon which 
the reviewer criticises me, and upon which I desire permission to say a word. 
Three he himself enumerates as his main points of criticism, three he men- 
tions by the way. In the first group I am charged (1) with teaching some 
sort of permanence of sensation entities, resembling Herbart's, (2) with 
failing to do justice to relations, as opposed to sensations, and (3) with 
ignoring modern representatives of the motor theory. In the running 
criticism I am said (1) to hold explicitly the doctrine of psycho-physical 
parallelism, and thereby to deny any causal relation between body and 
mind, (2) to make a self out of a collection of discrete, permanently exist- 
ing elements of experience, and (3) to write a book on attention without 
anywhere saying what I mean by attention. I may for clearness’ sake 
discuss these points in order, one by one, and then turn to the more general 
charge that I have failed to do justice to recent advances in functional 
psychology. 

The statement that I teach that a recalled impression is always identical 
with its original, that ‘remembered redness is always red,’ seems to have 
its basis in an introductory account of the doctrine of peripherally and 
centrally aroused sensation. Here, it is true that I make the statement, on 
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the authority of Kiilpe’s experiments, that a central process may be mis- 
taken for an actual sensation. But if he had read farther in the same 
chapter, the reviewer would have seen that it is asserted, just as explicitly, 
that the recalled impression seldom fails to undergo some change. And if 
he had turned to the chapter on reasoning and on memory, he would have 
seen that I am fully as awake as he is himself to the fact that very many 
different sorts of material may do duty for ‘ redness’ either in recall or in 
imagination. If I have failed in any degree to make clear my attitude on 
this point, it is because it seemed to me only incidental to the problem of 
attention, which is essentially a problem of how the selection is made, no 
matter whether what is selected is an actual counterpart of the original or 
merely something that will functionally do duty for it.'| In other connec- 
tions, where it seemed in place, I have gone fully as far in recognition of 
this principle as has Professor Judd himself. As for the implied view that 
I would make conscious elements persist, as conscious elements, I had no 
idea that one need safeguard oneself against that particular form of misun- 
derstanding at this late day. That the recall is more than the reinstate- 
ment of an old neural function, on the basis of nervous predisposition, had 
never occurred to me, and I doubt if it would occur to any reader not 
obsessed by the idea that it were impossible for anyone but a functionalist 
to hold a rational point of view on the question. This theory, that what 
persists is the neural function, and that the only questions for the psycholo- 
gist are such as arise from the comparison of the first functioning of the 
nerve elements with later functionings of the same elements, is the theory 
that, so far as I know, is avowedly held by both functionalist and struc- 
turalist. I cannot see that Professor Judd can mean anything else by his 
own statement that what persists is a function. If a function can persist, 
it must be as the function of something. If this something is other than 
the nervous system, it must be a disembodied sensation, and to assume 
that would commit Professor Judd to the theory that he ascribes to me and 
that he himself deprecates. With the reservation of some uncertainty as 
to what is meant by the statement that functions are what are retained, I 
would humbly request to be permitted to believe the same facts as does 
Professor Judd. And I cannot see how my critic can lay claim, either for 
himself or for the functionalists, to a monopoly in the belief that remem- 
bered red is not necessarily red, in view of the work and opinion of Leh- 
mann, Marbe, Bentley, Whipple, F. Angell, and Woodworth, to mention 
no others. Certainly not all of these men are functionalists, 

To the charge that I do not pay sufficient regard to relations, or (specif- 
ically) that I nowhere give a list of relations, | would reply that my con- 
cern was not with the constituents of consciousness, but with the processes 
of selection. Another critic might charge, just as truly, that I nowhere 
give a list of sensations ; and this charge might be more difficult to refute, 
because there are fairly complete lists of sensations, while no one so far as 


1 Cf. Meaning and Image, Psych. Rev., May, 1908. 
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I know has ever attempted to give a complete list of relations. Certainly 
no two men would agree on alist of the kind. In this connection, also, 
we should have to consider two meanings of the term. Professor Judd 
would make relations in his Psycho/ogy the ‘ fusions of sensations’ that give 
rise to space, the unity of objects, and time. Professor James and most 
writers would keep the term for the transitive states of consciousness, the 
results of comparisons of different kinds, the feelings of ‘but’ and ‘if.’ 
If Professor Judd means that I omit the first, he must have overlooked the 
chapter on ‘‘ Attention in Perception’’ which is devoted to a discussion of 
that topic. If he means the word in its more usual application, he is also 
inaccurate, for in two connections I discuss, briefly at least, the ways in 
which attention is effective in bringing out relations. On page 11, I dis- 
cuss the relation of analysis and synthesis to attention, and state that not 
parts but aspects of wholes may be given prominence. And in the discus- 
sion of the judgment, I devote a page to the elucidation of the similarity 
between the process of comparison that results in the appreciation of rela- 
tion, and the more usual effects or processes of attention. If it is this kind 
of relation that my reviewer intends to accuse me of neglecting, the charge 
is the more ungracious because he himself in his Psycho/ogy nowhere, that 
I can find, gives a list of relations, in spite of the fact that his is a com- 
plete treatise wh'le mine is devoted to but a single topic. I certainly have 
never thought of attempting to get relations out of the elements themselves, 
as Professor Judd has accused me of doing. In fact, my main criticism of 
much of the discussion of relation, even by avowed functionalists, would 
be that they endeavor to find the relation in some sort of structure. They 
are on the look-out for some ‘feeling ’ of relation, that should be on the same 
level as sensation, and they fail to see that all that can be made of rela- 
tion psychologically at present is a statement of the conditions out of which 
it arises and of the function that it fulfills.'| The structural side seems to 
be either entirely lacking or to be indifferent to the function, to consist in 
a word or other arbitrary symbol that is more or less irrelevant to the rela- 
tion itself. All that can be said of relation is that, when one looks at the 
presented, whatever that may be, with a question of relation whether in 
space, time, intensity or what not, there presents itself an appreciation of 
the corresponding relation that would otherwise pass unnoticed. Up to the 
present time, however, no one apparently is able to say what essential 
imagery is involved in the appreciation. 

_ L attempted to safeguard myself against the possible charge that I had 
omitted representatives of any of the different theories of attention by 
avowedly restricting the treatment to certain men who might fairly be taken 
as typical of schools. At the time of writing the chapter, I regarded 
Ribot’s theory as sufficiently like the more modern motor theories to do 
duty for them in the discussion, and I still regard it as a fair question 
whether enough has been added since Ribot wrote, apart from the incor- 


'Cf. R. S. Woodworth, James Memorial Volume, p. 485. 
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poration of advances in neurological knowledge, to require that each theory 
be given separate discussion in a work of the limits of mine. I did, how- 
ever, make use of the facts that have been contributed by the three men 
mentioned, in many different connections in my own discussions. In so 
far as these motor explanations are to be regarded as central, ‘and not 
unlike my own associational processes,’ I should, of course, have no quarrel 
with them except as they are often vague rather than explicit. I should 
certainly have no desire to underestimate the importance of movement in 
all forms as the end toward which consciousness tends. I have in fact de- 
voted a chapter to that topic. The only difference between my reviewer 
and myself on this point is that I am throughout concerned to point out 
conditions and to explain results and connections, rather than to emphasize 
the importance of, or to indulge in rhapsodies of any kind over the ends 
and purposes of psychological mechanism, and perhaps have less inclina- 
tion to explain mental state in terms of its outcome rather than in terms of 
its antecedents. Both of these remarks, it is but fair to say, were prompted, 
so far as they refer to Professor Judd, by his attitude in the review rather 
than by any of his other writings. 

Replying to the less developed criticisms, I should like to be permitted 
to repeat what may seem a hair-splitting distinction between my attitude 
toward the relation of body and mind and the ordinary form of psycho- 
physical parallelism that is attributed to me. I am made to deny a causal 
relation between body and mind, while the most that I do is to assert that 
we cannot assert it without getting into certain difficulties with principles 
of the natural sciences. To deny that one can assert a causal relation is 
not identical with asserting that one can deny it, and it seems to me much 
safer than either of the other currently recognized possibilities." 

Professor Judd’s statement of my theory of the self is also made slightly 
inaccurate by his regarding my experiences as too fixed and permanent. 
As I have said in answer to his first charge, I have never believed, and 
have not believed that any one else could believe to-day, that sensations or 
other conscious elements persist as conscious entities. That would be cer- 
tainly almost as unscientific and dogmatic as to explain the self by a per- 
manent soul-entity. Its only advantage, from a scientific point of view, 
would be the ease with which it could be disproved. The sole evidence 
of persistence that there is, and the sole kind of persistence that I meant 
to imply, is that which rests upon the fact of recall or reinstatement, or 
functional revival of experiences, or whatever vague term it may be desired 
to employ. I assumed that the fact of recall, A/us the fact that men seemed 
to be different because of experiences to which they had been subjected, 
might serve as some justification for the statement that the reactions that 
weordinarily know as personal might be controlled by or depend upon earlier 
experiences. It seems to me possible to recognize these various facts, and 
at the same time to steer between a permanent self on the one hand and a 


1 Cf. The Psychology of Causality,’’ PHILOSOPHICAL REviIEw, XIII, 409. 
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Humian mass of discrete, permanent sensations or impressions on the other, 
and that without taking refuge in a purely neurological explanation. It is, 
of course, not an easy task to be perfectly certain that one has guarded oneself 
from the danger of being placed in some one of the schools that one’s 
doctrine somewhat resembles ; but I thought I had safeguarded myself 
carefully from the particular form of misinterpretation that Professor Judd has 
given. In fact, onp. 176 I definitely state that ‘‘ the pure sensation of the 
psychologist has existence only as another interpretation or meaning which 
the psychologist gives or applies as his interpretation of experience,’ and 
this is in harmony with all the discussions that I give of the nature of sen- 
sation. How any one could assume that an interpretation could be regarded 
as a permanent thing in ‘no metaphorical sense’ I cannot see. What I 
intended to describe was approximately the mental correlate of von Kries's 
cerebral disposition. 

As to what is perhaps the most serious charge, that I have written a book 
on attention and have nowhere stated what I believed attention to be, that 
too seems to have grown out of the fact that Professor Judd expected too 
much structure from me, or else that he himself is too much of a struc- 
turalist. As if attention were a single thing that could be described, rather 
than a single name for a number of manifestations or functions with com- 
mon characteristics! I have discussed the changes in consciousness that 
characterize attention, both the changes in clearness, the more structural 
side, and the functional processes, analysis and synthesis, together with 
the vaguer increased effectiveness. I devote another chapter to the feel- 
ing accompaniments and their occasion on the physical side, and finally I 
attempt to trace the conditions that bring about the changes, the corre- 
late of attention in the popular use of the term as a ‘force.’ In conclud- 
ing a discussion of the theories of attention, I try to guard myself against 
this very criticism, by pointing out that the theories of attention are for the 
most part one-sided, that they neglect to recognize that the term is used in 
many different senses, and that they neither limit the use of the term to 
one meaning, nor carefully discriminate and keep distinct the many uses 
that are given the term popularly and in the history of the science. In 
short, in this connection as in several others, it has seemed to me that 
Professor Judd’s method has been to first make up his mind that I ama 
structuralist, and then to argue that I must hold certain doctrines that he 
believes essential to structuralism. These he then proceeds to criticise as 
mine without taking pains to discover whether I actually hold them or not. 
I should say that Professor Judd's difficulty in understanding my position 
is that I have too many baskets rather than too few, and that Ae insists in 
crowding all my classes into one. Certainly a writer who rejects this par- 
ticular basket altogether is not in a position to reproach one who recognizes 
at least three. 

More important than any of the special points that either of us has dis- 
cussed is the general question of the connection and position within the 
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science of the structural and functional treatments. My own personal 
opinion is that recent discussions have tended at once to over-emphasize 
the distinction and to cloud the issue. That it is possible to understand 
either structure or function alone and apart I cannot see, whether in psy- 
chology or in biology, whence we borrowed the distinction. There seems 
to be no difficulty in being functionalist and structuralist at once ; in fact, 
the difficulty seems to lie, theoretically, in being the one without the other. 
How can one adequately develop a knowledge of structure without keep- 
ing an eye to use that alone gives it importance? And even more, how 
can one discuss function in any but the vaguest way without paying some 
regard to that which functions? Differences of emphasis are bound to 
arise. One man is interested in the description of mental states as they 
‘present themselves, while another is more interested in the external use to 
which they may be put, in the rough outcome of behavior ; but the one is 
certain to be influenced by the other, and each would be much less valu- 
able if in any degree divorced from the other. 

I think, too, that it would be difficult to draw any very general differ- 
ence in actual attitude toward current problems between the men who are 
classed as structuralists and those who are classed as functionalists ; and 
where differences do exist, it would be a question whether they were not 
due to general temperament and knowledge rather than to this particular 
grouping. If we take only the problems under discussion between: Pro- 
fessor Judd and myself, we find both structuralists and functionalists who 
are parallelists, who are interactionists, who have selves that are meta- 
physical entities and selves that are developed out of experience to explain 
experience, and who have much and little to say about movement proc- 
esses and relations ; and I doubt if one could find any modern represen- 
tative of either school who taught that sensations persist unchanged in 
memory and imagination. 

There does, however, seem to be a certain amount of ambiguity about 
some of Professor Judd’s uses of the term ‘function,’ in which he appar- 
ently tries to separate it off from structure altogether. It is very difficult, 
in interpreting any man’s theory, to be sure that one is not mistaking met- 
aphor for fact ; but I cannot see what can be meant by a disembodied 
function that is not a pseudo-structure. Of course it is possible to write a 
psychology from the outside that shall be a mere record of behavior, such 
as we get in genetic psychology, and there are many cases where we know 
function better than we know structure, as in Woodworth’s and Ach’s 
imageless ideas : but how one can speak of pure isolated function, I can- 
not see. In two of the conclusions that Professor Judd has reached in his 
criticism, he seems to mean by function something very much like this, 
He speaks of what is retained as a function and not as an idea, and he as- 
sumes that the relation is something apart from the sensation and not some- 
thing that grows up out of the same general conditions that give rise to the 
sensation and is a part of the same larger whole with the sensation. It 
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seems to me that unless a term of this kind is carefully defined and delim- 
ited, it is likely to confuse thought and retard progress, to say nothing of 
serving as a veil behind which popular superstition may hide, with the self- 
assurance that it is garbed in scientific form. 

That there should be difference of opinion in a science is probably a 
guarantee of scientific vigor. Certainly no advancing science is without 
it. Witness the publication in Nafure' recently of two Vice-Presidential 
addresses of the B. A. A. S., the one in physiology, the other in physio- 
logical botany. The one, by Haldane, argued for vitalism ; the other in 
botany, by Blackman, rigidly rejected everything but mechanism and at- 
tempted to apply that in new fields. Similar instances might be cited from 
any science. While structuralism and functionalism are not so definitely 
opposed as mechanism and vitalism, probably only good will come from 
their rivalry, unless the one or the other goes so far in the ‘holier than 
thou’ attitude as to attempt a monopoly of all psychological truth. 

W. B. PILLsBuky. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


A REJOINDER. 


I agree so fully with many of the statements that Professor Pillsbury 
makes with regard to the relation of function and structure that it would be 
difficult without a long discussion to come to any final adjustment of 
opinion on those theoretical matters. Nor would it be profitable to take up 
in great detail the grounds for the various assertions which I made in the 
review of his book. This would unnecessarily extend the exchange of 
opinion which has already taken place. 

I cannot refrain, however, from citing passages from the book under 
discussion which may I hope remove once for all the impression that the 
book was not carefully read before the review was prepared. To this end 
I beg leave to submit the following quotations which relate to the first long 
paragraph in Professor Pillsbury’s rejoinder. 

‘« The treatment of centrally aroused ideas is rendered easier by the 
present day assumption that memory images and the original sensation are 
of precisely the same character. The memory of the face of a friend seen 
years ago is of precisely the same kind as the visual impression of the face "’ 
(p. 95). 

‘* Persistent self-identity finds its explanation in the fact that no experi- 
ence is ever entirely lost, and that new experiences are never entirely new 
but are new arrangements of old experiences about a new element”’ 
(p. 218). 

This latter statement is sufficiently important to be included as one of the 
five paragraphs summarizing the chapter on ‘‘ Attention and the Self."’ 

In the light of the above passages, the following detailed statements are 
pertinent to the discussion : 

' Nature, Oct. 1, 1908, pp. 553, 536. 
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‘* The sensations that you receive from any article of furniture form only 
patches of colour upon the retina, but the object that you see is hard, 
smooth, has solidity and strength. Each of these qualities comes not 
through senses, but from association. The smoothness is a tactual element 
that arises by association with the visual impression, and could not come at 
once from the eye’’ (p. 115). 

‘We have unity in mind, because all experiences, past and present, 
interact in the control and constitution of every apparently discrete act. 
Not merely, as Professor James insists in his chapter, do two or three suc- 
ceeding states unite in a single one, but in some degree or other all ex- 
periences, no matter how far separated in time, combine into a single ele- 
ment in each moment's experience. . . . The first elements are retained 
for ever, and are constantly growing with each later experience. . . . It 
is an identity from which nothing is ever lost, and persists with, if not 
through, growth. This unity and identity is not only constructive, but 
actual "’ (p. 203). 


CHARLES H, Jupp. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
was held at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, December 29-31. A 
full report of the Meeting, together with the President's address, delivered 
by Professor Miinsterberg, on ‘‘ The Problem of Beauty,’’ will appear in 
the next number of the REVIEW. 


Professor G. S. Brett, who formerly occupied the chair of philosophy at 
the Government College, Lahore, India, has been called to Trinity College, 
Toronto, as lecturerin classical philosophy. Heis the author of a recently 
published book on 7he Philosophy of Gassendi. 


Professor George S. Fullerton will return to America in January after 
two years sojourn abroad, and will resume his lectures in Columbia Univer- 
sity during the second semester of this year. 


Mr. Asa Gifford of Yale University has been appointed instructor in 
philosophy at Bryn Mawr College. 


The September number of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale con- 
tains articles describing the present tendencies and problems of philosophy 
in Germany, England, the United States, Italy, Scandinavia, and South 
America. The account of American philosophy is by Professor Frank 
Thilly. 


Professer Hugo Miinsterberg has delivered a series of lectures on ‘‘ The 
Principles of A2sthetics’’ during the first semester of the present academic 
year at Wellesley College. These will be followed in the second semester 
by a series of lectures on ‘‘ Systems of A®sthetics, by Professor George 
Santayana, 
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We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

Minp, No. 68: /. Ellis Mc Taggart, The Unreality of Time ; Professor 
Baillie, Professor Laurie’s Natural Realism; 7. Loveday, Studies in the 
History of British Psychology, |: An Early Criticism of Hobbes; W. 
Temple, Plato's Vision of the Ideas ; Discussions ; Critical Notices ; New 
Books ; Philosophical Periodicals. 

Tue Hissert Journat VII, 1: P. Ramanathan, The Miscarriage of 
Life in the West ; Charles Johnston, A Chinese Statesman's View of Re- 
ligion ; F. W. von Herbert, The Moslem Tradition of Jesus’ Second Visit 
on Earth ; Charles Plater, A Great Social Experiment; William /James, 
Hegel and His Method; F. C. S. Schiller, Infallibility and Toleration ; C. 
S. Pierce, A Neglected Argument for the Reality of God ; Bertrand Russe/l, 
Determinism and Morals ; Caroline Stephen, Pain; 7. K. Cheyne, The 
‘*Jerahmeel Theory"; A. C. 47’ Giffert, How May Christianity Be De- 
fended To-day ; James Moffatt, Bookless Religion; /. P. Hopfps, Evan- 
gelical Bargaining ; Discussions ; Reviews ; Bibliography of Recent Books 
and Articles. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, XIX, 1: Adfred W. Benn, 
The Morals of an Immoralist — Friedrich Nietzsche ; 7homas Davidson, 
Savonarola ; Miss F. Melian Stawell, The Modern Conception of Justice ; 
J. B. Baillie, The Dramatic and Ethical Interpretations of Experience ; 
C. W. Super, Ethics and Law; W. M. Salter, A New Type of Naturalism 
— Montgomery ; Book Reviews. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycCHoLuGyY, XIX, 4: F. Z. Wells, Normal 
Performance in the Tapping Test Before and During Practice, with Special 
Reference to Fatigue Phenomena; C. £. Ferree, The Streaming Phenom- 
enon ; /. Carleton Bell, The Effect of Suggestion upon the Reproduction 
of Triangles and of Point Distances ; Margaret Ashmun, A Study of Tem- 
peraments as Illustrated in Literature ; 4. E. Houston and W. W. Wash- 
burn, The Effect of Various Kinds of Artificial Illumination upon Colored 
Surfaces; E. B. Titchener and L. R. Geissler, A Bibliography of the 
Scientific Writings of Wilhelm Wundt; 7. W. Harris, On the Associative 
Power of Odors; Z. G. Winston, Myself and 1: A Confession ; Psycho- 
logical Literature ; Index to Vol. XIX. 

THE PsycHoLoGicaL Review, XV, 6: C. A. Cooley, A Study of the 
Early Use of Self-Words by a Child ; 44. Meyer, The Nervous Correlate of 
Attention, 1; 4. C. Stevens, Peculiarities of Peripheral Vision, Il: The 
Perception of Motion by the Peripheral Retina; 2B. Sidisand H. 7. Kal- 
mus, A Study of Galvanometric Deflections Due to Psycho-physiological 
Processes ; F. /. E. Woodbridge, Discussion : Consciousness and Meaning. 

Tue PsycHoLoeicaL BULLETIN, V, 10: C. Warren, Hedonic Ex- 
perience and Sensation; Psychological Literature; Discussion ; Books 
Received ; Notes and News. 
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V, 11: O. Nagel, The Evolution of the Senses; /. Mark Baldwin, 
Genetic Logic and Theory of Reality (‘ Real Logic ') ; Psychological Litera- 
ture ; Reports and Discussion ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

Tue Monist, XVIII, 4: D. 7. Suzuki, A Brief History of Early 
Chinese Philosophy, III : Religion ; 4. Chatley, Medieval Occultism ; G. 
Cator, ‘‘1d Quo Majus Cogitari Nequit’’ (A Scholastic Essay); D. 7. H. 
Ward, The Classification of Religions ; 2B. Laufer, The Jonah Legend in 
India ; Criticisms and Discussions ; Book Reviews and Notes. 


Tue JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
V, 20: A. Heath Bawden, A New Scientific Argument for Immortality ; 
R. W. Sellars, Critical Realism and the Time Problem, I; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


V, 21: J. A. Leighton, Time, Change, and Time-Transcendence ; Zazzo 
Nakashima, The Time of Perception as a Measure of Differences in Sen- 
sations ; Societies ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and 
New Books ; Notes and News. 

V, 22: E. B. McGilvary, The Chicago ‘‘Idea’’ and Idealism ; R. W. 
Sellars, Critical Realism and the Time Problem, II ; Reviews and Abstracts 
of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

V, 23: A. Schinz, Professor Dewey's Pragmatism; 47. C. Brown, In- 
finity and the Generalization of the concept of Number; Discussion; Re- 
views and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books; Notes and 
News. 

V, 24: A. C. Armstrong, The Evolution of Pragmatism ; June £. Dow- 
ney, Automatic Phenomena of Muscle Reading ; Discussion ; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XV, 1: J. Stilling, Uber 
das Problem der Freiheit auf Grund von Kants Kategorienlehre ; Oft¢o 
Gilbert, Aristoteles’ Urteile iiber die pythagoreische Lehre; Max Schies- 
inger, Die Geschichte des Symbolbegriffs in der Philosophie ; A. £. Haas, 
Asthetische und teleologische Gesichtspunkte in der antiken Physik ; Pro- 
fesseur Bréhier, La théorie des incorporels dans l'ancien stoicisme ; 
Jahresbericht. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SozioLocig, XXXII, 3: A. F. Wize, Eine Einteilung der philosophischen 
Wissenschaften nach Aristoteles’ Prinzipien ; £. Lehmann, Idee und Hy- 
pothese bei Kant; G. von Glasenapp, Die Leviratsehe, Eine soziologische 
Studie; G. Hessenberg, ‘‘ Persénliche’’ und ‘‘sachliche’’ Polemic; Be- 
sprechungen ; Erklarung ; Philosophische und soziologische Zeitschriften. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHoOLoGie, XLIX, 3u. 4: Anathon Aall, Uber den 
Massstab beim Tiefensehen in Doppelbildern (Schluss) ; A. Marde, Uber 
die Verwendung russender Flammen in der Psychologie und deren Grenz- 
gebieten ; B. Eggert, Untersuchungen iiber Sprachmelodie ; Gertrud Sal- 
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ding, Assoziative Massenversuche ; /. Plassmann, Astronomie und Psy- 
chologie ; Otto Lifmann, Ein neuer Expositions-Apparat mit ruckweiser 
Rotation fiir Gedachtnis- und Lern-Versuche ; Literaturbericht. 


XLIX, 5: £. Diirr, Uber die experimentelle Untersuchung der Denk- 
vorginge; Erich Becher, Uber die Sensibilitat der innere Organe; 
Literaturbericht. 


XLIX, 6: Xar/ Groos, Untersuchungen iiber den Aufbau der Systeme ; 
G. Heymans und £. Wiersma, Beitrage zur speziellen Psychologie auf 
Grund einer Massenuntersuchung, V ; A. Midler, Zur Geschichte und 
Theorie des Telegrammargumentes in der Lehre von der psychophysischen 
Wechselwirkung ; Literaturbericht. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXIII, 10: H. Piéron, Les problémes actuels 
de l'instinct; W. M. Kozlowski, L’ énergie potentielle est-elle une réalité ? 
A. Schinz, Anti-pragmatisme, II : Pragmatisme et Vérité ; Revue critique ; 
Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers. 


XXXIII, 11: Ch. Lalo, Le nouveau sentimentalisme esthétique ; /. 
Segond, La philosophie des valeurs; 7h. Ribot, L’antipathie: étude psy- 
chologique ; 7. Delacroix, Le III* congrés international de philosophie ; 
Analyses et comptes rendus. 


REVUE DE PuHILosopuieg, VIII, 10: G. Fonsegrive, Certitude et vérité 
(premier article); Séraphin Belmond, L'existence de Dieu d’aprés Duns 
Scot (fin); £. Petl/audbe, L’ organisation de la mémoire, IV : La reproduction 
des souvenirs ; Mgr. LeRoy, Chez les primitifs africains (fin) ; Analyses et 
comptes rendus ; L’enseignement philosophique. 


VIII, 11: 2 Geny, Sur la position du probléme de la connaissance ; 
D. de Vorges, Comment avons-nous l'idée d'objet? G. Fonsegrive, Cer- 
titude et vérité (deuxiéme article); P. Duhkem, Le mouvement absolu et le 
mouvement relatif (onziéme article); 47. Zrouche, L’*‘ évolution créatrice'* 
de M. Bergson ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Périodiques. 


Rivista Friiosorica, XI, 4: G. Gentile, Il concetto della storia della 
filosofia; £. ZLugaro, La base anatomica dell’intuizione; Z. Un 
trattato elementare di filosofia indiana (continuazione e fine) ; E Di Car/o, 
Il concetto della natura ed il principio del diritto ; P. Nicol, La riforma 
della scuola media ; G. Vidari, Terzo congresso filosofico internazionale ; 
Rassegna bibliografica ; Attraverso le riviste Italiane ; Discussioni ; Notizie 
e pubblic ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 
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